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Dr. Bentley’s Salem: Diary of a Town 


FOREWORD 
(ae diary of the Reverend William Bentley (1759-1819) is one of 


the primary sources for the social, topographical, and intellectual 
history of the Federal period in New England. Published in four vol- 
umes by the Essex Institute in 1905 (reprinted 1962), the diary covers 
the years 1784-1819, when Bentley lived in Salem and served as minis- 
ter of the East Church. Daily he recorded local, regional, national, and 
international phenomena, events, and personalities as the town of Salem 
grew from a small post-Revolution seaport to a major American 
trading center, dominating ocean commerce with the Far East during 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. Bentley’s wit and keen in- 
sight, his minute observations of society, and his graphic descriptions of 
his physical environment form a highly significant document for the 
study of the material culture of his era. 

The exhibition, “Dr. Bentley’s Salem: Diary of a Town,” was 
planned to selectively incorporate items from the museum and library 
collections of the Essex Institute with borrowed objects in order to por- 
tray Salem as Bentley knew it during the years 1790-1820. Bentley’s 
own words are utilized throughout the exhibition as the basis for a 
broader interpretative view of the topographical, architectural, social, 
economic, and political development of Salem during her era of great- 
est prominence and influence. 

An exhibition as encompassing as the Bentley show could not have 
been developed and installed without the effort and assistance of many 
individuals. Prime credit for the exhibition concept and its implementa- 
tion should go to the Institute’s curator, Anne Farnam. She has been 
principally assisted by Margaret A. Holsten, Registrar; John H. Wright, 
Assistant Curator; and Boston University interns Susan Geib (funded 
by the Institute) and Robert C. Stewart (financed by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities). Valuable research aid was provided 
by Robinson Murray III, Associate Librarian; Irene R. Norton, Ref- 
erence Librarian; and Barbara Adams Blundell, Manuscript Librarian. 
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We are also grateful to our exhibition design consultant, Elizabeth S. 
Padjen. My assistant, Katherine W. Richardson, performed yeoman 
service as copy editor for this publication. To our other authors, Mar- 
garet Burke Clunie and Philip C. F. Smith, not previously mentioned, 
we are additionally indebted. 

Although “Dr. Bentley's Salem . . .”’ features many objects from the 
Institute’s collections, the show is further enhanced by the generosity of 
a few important lenders. Our sincere thanks are due the American 
Antiquarian Society, Mrs. Paul T. Haskell, Mr. and Mrs. Bertram K. 
Little, and the Peabody Museum of Salem for loans to the Institute for 
the exhibition. 

To present the exhibition and this related publication required con- 
siderable outside financing beyond the resources of the Institute. To the 
National Endowment for the Humanities we extend our heartfelt 
thanks for the grant which has made possible the Institute’s first major 
exhibition and catalogue in over a decade. 


BRYANT FP. TOrCeCESma as 
Director and Librarian 
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Reading Dr Bentley: A Literary Approach 
to a Historical Diary 


BysRO BERING |S LE WAR I 


De his renowned benevolence, the quality of his intellect, and 

the active role he played in the political and social life of the early 
Republic, the entry of William Bentley into the scholarly awareness of 
social and intellectual historians has been a tardy phenomenon. Those 
who have examined the history of Salem and Massachusetts in this era 
have justly attended to his diary as an exceedingly rich source for their 
pursuits. Few other documents in American history can be said to be so 
uniquely connected with a particular place and time, which may, of 
course, be the primary restraint upon its prominence among the texts of 
American history; its locus of inspiration remains consistently pro- 
vincial, just as its author stubbornly maintained a leading role in a small 
theater, even refusing the first presidency of the University of Virginia, 
an honor which would have catapulted him to national fame. The 
diary of William Bentley, for all its wealth of information, has failed to 
universalize itself or selfishly exploit the distinguished place of Salem at 
that moment in American history. Thus the diary has remained pri- 
marily a resource for a diverse range of specific inquiries or, as a singu- 
lar piece, a guide in developing Bentley’s biography.! 

* Robert C. Stewart, whose major fields are literature and architectural history, is a 
first-year graduate student in the American and New England Studies Program at Boston 
University. He is presently serving as an intern at the Essex Institute under a grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities. 

1. Two nineteenth-century biographies of Bentley can be found in the preface to the 
published diary (Salem, 1905). Because both were originally presented as speeches, ““A 
Biographical Sketch of Rev. William Bentley”’ by Judge Joseph G. Waters (1868) and 
“An Address on Rev. William Bentley” by Marguerite Dalrymple (1897) are neces- 
sarily abbreviated. The latter is especially interesting because Miss Dalrymple attended 
East Church during Bentley’s ministry and remembers him personally. More recently, 
Julia Paxton Barrow has published a biographical essay entitled ““William Bentley: An 


Extraordinary Boarder” (Essex Institute Historical Collections 97 [1961]:124-50), which 
relies in part on the diary. 


However, Bentley was a remarkably intelligent man and his writing 
must be considered noteworthy in and of itself. If analyzed from a 
literary viewpoint, with a certain relaxation of traditional critical 
modes, the diary becomes something more fascinating than recorded 
fact and Bentley himself something larger than the minister of the East 
Church. Toward the end ofa literary understanding of the diary, we can 
follow basically a two-step process: first, we must establish the rationale 
for the existence and form of the diary, and second, we can apply the 
standard guidelines for reading prose, that is, the concepts of narrative 
perspective, character, style, and narrative structure. While the results 
of the investigation may raise some crucial questions about the literary 
quality of Bentley’s diary, the effort would fittingly reflect Bentley's 
own liberal taste for new ideas. 

Dr. Bentley was a product, in an intellectual sense, of a significant 
movement in eighteenth-century thought—the surge of rational em- 
piricism in the wake of the scientific revolutions of the Enlightenment. 
The key point here is the philosophical transformation which developed 
the view of man as an independent being capable of self-consciousness 
and self-improvement. As a rational thinker he could set goals for him- 
self, then analyze himself and maintain control over his environment to 
achieve them. A cultural standard embracing various national ideolo- 
gies and thriving through several centuries, the theme of rational self- 
improvement provoked numerous literary works of egocentricity in 
the form of diaries and autobiographies. Benjamin Franklin’s memoirs, 
or Autobiography, has become the American archetype of the latter. 
Franklin reveals the impetus in his introductory letter, “As constant 
good fortune has accompanied me even to an advanced period of life, 
my posterity will perhaps be desirous of learning the means, which I 
employed, and which, thanks to Providence, so well succeeded with 
me. * Diaries, on the other hand, chiefly served their own maker, al- 
though later readers might also benefit from the writer’s experience. 
Spiritual or secular, the purpose of diaries (prior to the nineteenth 
century when the growth of the novel form led to psychological com- 
plexity in personal expositions) was self-knowledge and practical edu- 
cational investment through a written record of one’s self. Robert 
Fothergill in Private Chronicles: A Study of English Diaries defines the 


2. Benjamin Franklin, Autobiography and Other Writings, ed. Russel B. Nye (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1958), p. 4. 


rationale: “Its vital function lay in its power to intensify the writer’s 
surveillance over the conduct of his life and the condition of his soul.’ 

While Franklin’s Autobiography stands as the classic American version, 
William Bentley, writing alongside Franklin at the close of this tradi- 
tion, represents a clear illumination of what Benjamin Vaughan in 1799 
called “the manners and situation of a rising people.”4 Born into a 
family of what we would consider a “middle station”’ in life, Bentley 
employed his principal resource—a commanding intellect—in order to 
achieve a pinnacle of prestige (though not wealth). Although his diary 
could be described as a portion of the fruits of his intellectual labor, he 
saw it as a necessary function in the life of his mind. “Being bred a 
C[ollegian] I followed early the practice of writing my experiences. 
... And a full record of danger escaped and of the means may be use- 
ful.”"5 Bentley was abiding by custom when he assumed that an edu- 
cated gentleman directed his experiences into prose of some form. 
Moreover, he felt that such a record was a practical guard against future 
error. © Usefulness” as a motive for diary-keeping reappears in the diary 
when he relates a brush with death due to a “bilious affection” which 
seized him in 1812: 


It is possible should I ultimately recover, that I may make some 
remarks on what may be recollected, but at present I can only re- 
member the attention of my friends & my own sense of my 
great danger, without that succession of incidents which it has 
been my object to record for my own use in any future period of 
my life. I must now consider myself as beginning life again, but 
with what hopes is yet unknown. (4:97) 


Having escaped from a real danger, Bentley regrets his failing memory 
and neglect of his diary for ten days. The renewal of life provides no 
joy—if we look for it in this entry—and the apparent emotion ex- 
pressed is frustration. 


3. Robert A. Fothergill, Private Chronicles: A Study of English Diaries (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1974), p. 66. 

4. Benjamin Vaughan, quoted in Daniel Shea, Spiritual Autobiography in Early America 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1968), p. 235. 

5. The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 4 vols. (Salem: Essex Institute, 1914; reprint ed., 
Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1962), 2:227 (hereafter cited in text by volume and page 
number). 


Whether other motives for maintaining a diary existed in Bentley’s 
mind, future publication for instance, is sheer speculation. It seems un- 
likely that a man whose philanthropy kept him on the verge of destitu- 
tion and who steadfastly refused national honor anticipated pecuniary 
or prestigious rewards in his lifetime. Moreover, psychological motives 
of the unconscious variety are exceedingly difficult to presume from so 
opaque a record. The evidence for a strictly utilitarian purpose is de- 
rived from Bentley’s own pronouncements, and this seems the one 
compelling rationale to which we can assent in the absence of a truly 
detailed biography. 

Fortunately for the historian, the actual text seems far removed from 
Bentley’s design of self-guidance. His impulse was perhaps personal, 
but the physical shape it assumed is a photograph-like portfolio of a 
reality perceived and selected by him, yet almost wholly objective in 
the sense that he wanders very little in his own speculations. Such ob- 
jectivity is a boon to those mistrustful of diluted experience, but a 
desert for those, such as students of literature, who are inclined toward 
the emotional and artful flair in existence. If we wish to expose that 
flair in Bentley’s diary, we should now raise the question of manner: 
why the objectivity? 

For a large portion of his life Dr. Bentley apparently fought against 
what he considered a tendency toward undue meddling on his part. His 
diary includes a few early entries regarding improper interference in 
other people’s affairs and, contrarily, too open relationships with others, 
both of which caused Bentley some pain and were undoubtedly partial 
causes of his failure to express emotion throughout most of the work. 
Although the circumstances are sketchy, one incident of outspokenness 
may have resulted in Bentley’s move from Mary Elkins’ house to the 
Crowninshield residence. He writes on February 28, 1791: 


Preparing to remove from Mrs. Elkins’, with whom I have 
boarded ever since my ordination, & occasionally from the May 
preceeding, wanting only two months of eight years. The Sepa- 
ration was by mutual consent, as the house became rather un- 
comfortable for us. To live happily hereafter I must not be too 
familiar, or too attentive to the persons with whom I dwell. I 
must deprecate the consequences of free conversation, which will 
be enquired of from domestics of every character. I must never 
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speak from passion or judge at the moment. I must remember 
that my temper in the public opinion has been imprudent, & take 
council even from my enemies. (1:235) 


A year later he writes of a clergyman’s duty to avoid undue freedom of 
association: “Every man is entitled to the kind look, the familiar reply, 
& the most pleasing civilities, but while they see but a little way, the 
unbosoming may on many accounts be fatal to him who suffers it” (1: 
382). 

In both instances Bentley cautioned himself about his emotional re- 
lationship to his community. He did remain a bachelor all his life and 
his relation with his family seems to have been strained. These observa- 
tions are not intended to suggest psychological deficiencies on the part 
of the historical William Bentley. But we can discern a lack of emo- 
tional involvement with the facts presented in the diary that reflects the 
admonitions he wrote into it. Indeed, the major utilitarian benefit the 
diary may have represented was that Bentley took his own advice about 
detachment and removed himself almost totally from his written ac- 
counts. One whole passage in 1798, from which we extracted a couple 
of sentences earlier, actually reads as a declaration of the realized form: 


Being bred a Collegian] I followed early the practice of writing 
my experiences. The volume had hundreds of pages. But cool 
reflection told me a few devout prayers and well conceived re- 
flections were better than whole volumes of confessions & of 
vanity. Humility is not so expressed. It has no language for man 
or God. Passion should be described, not lamented. Resolutions 
should be noticed not as made but as kept. And a full record of 
danger escaped and of the means may be useful. Life should ap- 
pear & the appeal should be to our actions. (2:277) 


As a devout post-Awakening Unitarian, Bentley also felt a spiritual 
discomfort with emotional outpourings. Theologically he saw a dis- 
tinct separation of the Father and the Son which included a distinction 
between the Kingdom of God and the physical world. Therefore good 
works on earth, not predetermined grace, offered salvation. As he often 
expressed, ‘““Duty is ours, & all events belong to God.” Consequently he 
complained frequently and loudly of the superstition and spiritual 
noise characteristic of the evangelical sects. In an enlightened age of ra- 
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tional discourse, a colorless, unromanticized manner was precisely ap- 
plicable. 

Practical considerations may have influenced the objective nature 
of the diary as well. Each day in his own life and the life of his sur- 
roundings was full to the brim and could spare no space for extraneous 
commentary. Ships were being built and launched. Commerce was 
expanding by leaps and bounds, or was stifled by the Embargo to a 
state of recession. A war of international proportions was fought. The 
actual physical topography was being transformed. And while all this 
was taking place, Dr. Bentley was attending to the spiritual needs of his 
parish, educating a host of young people, maintaining correspondence 
with numerous scholars and statesmen, devoting time and money to 
various charities, and attempting to put it all together in a written form. 
The effort to interpret, let alone “feel’’ for these experiences, may have 
been a task for which the day had too few minutes. 

An extensive biography of William Bentley might reveal his personal 
associations within Salem, suggesting more conclusive reasons for his 
detached pose in the diary. Without a fuller understanding of the his- 
torical figure, however, we are forced to return to the text, where the 
abstracted narrator is the mediated voice of the actual writer. In a liter- 
ary sense this presents the first of several problems arising from the 
objective viewpoint. 

Unlike true fiction of the standard narrative formula, the narrator of 
Bentley's diary is seemingly separated from the writer by a miniscule, 
insignificant borderline. After all, we expect a daily chronicle such as 
this to portray the writer’s personality with all barriers thrown down 
and sincere expression rushing from his heart.6 We have occasionally 
encountered an image of the writer writing, from which we have pos- 
tulated certain psychological or spiritual attributes, because there is no 
apparent persona—simply the minister of the East Church revealing his 
actual feelings. There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Bentley’s 
remarks, nor can we question the hundreds of entries throughout the 
diary which render opinions about political events, religious groups, or 
persons whom Bentley mentioned. 

However, entries which unveil the writer’s consciousness are ex- 


6. Fothergill has taken issue with this interpretation of diaries which celebrate ‘‘the 
humblest and least pretentious writing .. .” of the native artist. He responds with a cogent 
argument about the conscious literary intent of many English diaries (pp. 38-63). 
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tremely rare in the diary. Out of the approximately 2000 pages of the 
entire published diary, there are no more than a dozen or two entries or 
entry-fragments which break through the shell of historical data to bare 
the emotional responses of William Bentley. While we cannot rea- 
sonably expect novelistic complexities in this prenovelistic era, there 
exists a need in modern readers to experience confrontations with the 
writer such as are found in even earlier colonial diaries like Samuel 
Sewall’s. By comparison Bentley’s diary provides practically no stimu- 
lating insight. 

“Opinions,” or expressions in prose that are grounded in politics or 
theology, may function in a limited capacity as expositions of Bent- 
ley’s thought, and produce small jolts of literary interest. One early ex- 
perience is treated by Bentley in a somewhat liturgical format and of- 
fers a moment of creative highlight upon the blank journal: 


At Beverley was introduced at Capt. Gyles’ to a dying servant, 
who by being exposed in severe weather by his intemperance, 
froze & lost both his feet. I asked him, whether he supposed that 
he was dying. He answered, yes. Does your past life cause you 
no pain upon reflection? No. Do you expect a future life? Yes. 
Do you think it will be happy? Not immediately so. So imper- 
ceptibly do current opinions that future punishments will be 
metciful, slide into common minds, &c. (1:246) 


Yet we must inquire about the impact of such a quote. What doubts 
might Bentley have felt about God’s wrath? Or his own lack of sym- 
pathy? The incident as recorded proceeds to a cold indictment of ““com- 
mon minds,” with only an “et cetera” giving the merest hint that 
Bentley was conscious of other meanings in the experience. The 
difficulty here, and at almost every point at which he registers a judg- 
ment upon an experience or individual, is that the diary is so detached 
in its objectivity that “opinions” are careful reflections of the public 
Dr. Bentley. We, and Bentley’s contemporaries, are aware of his philos- 
ophy (rationalism), his theology (Unitarianism), and his politics (Re- 
publicanism). They were and are a matter of public record. Thus when 
he describes a public whipping, he writes, “The whole was a scene of 
unseasonable mirth in which fools below, & fools above made a mock 
at sin” (2:75). This statement could have been quoted from a sermon 
rendered from the pulpit of the East Church! Le., reasonable men do 
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not display mirth at public whippings. Pious men certainly do not make 
a mockery of them. 

Predominantly a history, the diary reflects the public life of its own 
creator. We look at such an entry and see the predisposed posture ex- 
pected of Dr. Bentley as he stands publicly in front of his community. 
What we do not see is personal revulsion, pity, or bewilderment. Now 
we cannot wholly discount the possibility that as a deeply religious and 
philosophical person, Dr. Bentley did actually see reality in terms of its 
ethical implications without the interference of emotion. But we know 
his capability for emotion existed, so let us not cast him from the ranks 
of humanity! It is simply a literary deficiency that, on the pages of his 
diary, Bentley largely exists as a phantom of his own rhetoric. 

Can the diary be further tested by the standards of literature? What 
has been wrestled with so far is basically a question of perspective and 
narrative intent. Although the concept of character is logically associated 
with fiction, its application in the context of Bentley's diary holds 
some meaning as well. First of all, people seem to have been Bentley’s 
raison d’étre, and were the source of much of his political and philan- 
thropical interests, even if also the source of some discomfort. Secondly, 
within the work itself they dominate much of the written material, 
especially in the abundance of obituaries. Mere names, of course, do not 
suffice to provide more than genealogical or historical information. (In 
that dimension the people mentioned in the diary are “real” people; 
they cannot nor were ever meant to be fictionalized.) 

Nevertheless, the people Bentley writes about are subject to and de- 
mand critical abstraction in order to shift meaning from the historical to 
the literary. In many cases Bentley's diary may represent the only writ- 
ten record of individual lives, and they cannot exist, for us, in any other 
understanding. Individuals who were famous, influential, eccentric, or 
otherwise noteworthy—whether Bentley was familiar with them or 
not—are also brought to life by his prose. Some, like “Lord” Timothy 
Dexter, were intrinsically fascinating in their own reputation, and Bent- 
ley’s descriptions add nothing to the image. Others are treated accord- 
ing to Bentley’s own experience with them, suffering mightily from 
his pen when he thought their actions warranted it. The victims in- 
clude Thomas Paine, Timothy Pickering, and Elias Hasket Derby, 
criticized respectively for their writing, Federalism, and treatment of 
Bentley himself. A particularly biting satire condemns “the stupid ass 
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at the Tabernacle,” Joshua Spaulding, the evangelical minister of the 
Tabernacle church. It appears in the form of a poem (a rare medium for 
Bentley), which he declined to publish: 


Why S making such a pother 
About Moses or about any other. 

Alike to thee all are unknown 

St. Francis’ Geese, or old Pope Joan. 
Let Negroes stare, or children weep, 
They’d be as wise, if they should sleep. 
Let Asses cry, & Fools be sad; 

Asses are sober, never mad. 

On tubs to preach you are design’d, 
But to your fate quite well resign’d. 

To teach, or think, you know not how, 
But have no blush upon your brow, 
For thinking is a dev lish plan 

To favor reason, & the God in man. 
Nonsense is MYSTERY throughout, 
And fools can speak it without doubt. 
The wise may laugh, or turn away, 
But folks will think it best to stay. 

First think, then speak, is reason’s voice 
But to obey, you have not your choice. 
Restraining grace with kind intention, 
Would never let you feel temptation. 
Full happy man, go on rejoicing, 

In all you do, reason has no voice in. 
Not malice, or the world can say 

This man has reason led astray. 

A Fool throughout, in every motion, 
Heaven, once on earth, has wrought perfection. (2:216) 





The theme is a typical Bentley impatience with indiscreet and ir- 
rational behavior, and the foolish Spaulding has offered a defenseless 
target. The aim is sure and the language a deadly weapon (‘To teach, 
or think, you know not how, / But have no blush upon your brow, / 
For thinking is a dev’lish plan / To favour reason, & the God in man”). 
The problem is that such language is a cannon employed against a rab- 
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bit—it is satirical overkill. Bentley admits earlier that Spaulding cannot 
distinguish “the severest satyrs’’ [sic] from “the most happy compli- 
ments,” and such derision would most likely be lost on him. He also 
writes that the poem was “Intended for a friend but suppressed.” If not 
to be published, and not even revealed to the friend for which it was 
written, what was the reason for including it in the diary? The logical 
answer is that Bentley was pleased with the product. It does contain 
some fine parody (‘‘St. Francis’ Geese, or old Pope Joan’), and the 
closing lines are a magnificent, if bitter, invective. 

The diary is filled with blunt, far less imaginative, satire. (Some, like 
the calling of E. H. Derby a “wretch,” can hardly even be classified as 
satire [2:203].) Again, the diary is opinionated but not complicated. 
Perhaps the language is spicy, but the basic rhetoric displayed in the 
poem, as elsewhere, is a reflection of public opinions expressed by the 
actual William Bentley. Character has become caricature. This one- 
dimensional perspective of people serves two purposes for the narrative 
voice of Bentley: (1) it makes moral examples of individuals and (2) it 
protects the actual Dr. Bentley from those outspoken and open rela- 
tionships for which he originally chastised himself. In a diary the 
moralizing is understandable (though useless if unpublished), but self- 
protection is a kind of self-denial. Could not Bentley see that when he 
wrote such opinions into his own diary at night, repeating the rhetoric 
of the day without allowing emotional reflection a hand in the matter, 
he may have prejudiced the real world to himself? Sometimes even 
praise (especially in the obituaries) is in the form of official applause, 
not a kind of heartfelt expression which might evoke real life in the 
diary. Historically Dr. Bentley was a generous man—and opinionated 
—but to reaffirm public dogma in a personal diary simply becomes at 
least boring, at worst prejudiced self-indulgence. 

Although most people in the diary appear as fagades of good and bad 
through mere satire or praise, there are exceptions. One prominent pas- 
sage is evidence of Bentley’s capability to recreate a figure in a meaning- 
ful representation. It is much too long to quote here in its entirety, but 
can be found in volume 3 of the diary, and involves Bentley's pil- 
grimage to New Hampshire in May of 1805 to meet the “Hero of our 
age, General John Stark (3 :160). 

Perhaps it was Bentley’s unceasing devotion to the Revolutionary 
hero, a devotion which caused Bentley to become Stark’s most ardent 
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champion at a time when the general was under attack from his Federa- 
list enemies, which inclined the diarist toward a prosaic account of the 
experience. Or perhaps it was because the journey was a real under- 
taking and the man could be envisioned within a conscious scene, un- 
like other descriptions based on reputation or opinion. The result, how- 
ever, is one of Bentley’s most successful entries in terms of its readabil- 
ity. At first he describes their passage (Bentley is in company with two 
other men) along the Merrimack River near Bedford and Goffstown up 
to Amoskeag Falls. His language in commenting upon the falls and 
countryside is far from lyrical, for, as he writes, ““The Country prom- 
ised me nothing.’ But eventually they arrive at Stark’s farm: 


We soon found the difference which the band of culture can 
create & entered upon the lands of the general. His house com- 
manded a view of the river but evidently was not placed with 
that design. No part of it could have been visible in an un- 
cleared country and but a small part of what might have been 
commanded in many places around it. It was the large house of 
the farmer without any ornaments whatever but uncommonly 
spacious for this part of the country & evidently of an architec- 
ture of the past half century. The Barns & out houses were dis- 
posed for convenience. Everywhere was to be seen industry, 
care & profit, nowhere luxury, expence & ornament. Upon 
riding up to the door, the wife came out, an open countenance 
bid us welcome & the General called. (3:160) 


Here Bentley’s taste for certain ideals of appearance play an integral 
role in the description, but they are derived from an overall image 
rather than a doctrinaire dictum. (As elsewhere in the diary, Bentley is 
at his creative best when recreating a scene from one of his travels.) 
The remainder of the passage is devoted to the aged Stark himself. 
With the vitality of his own fresh introduction, Bentley wonderfully 
portrays a New England hero and patriarch whose bodily age has 
never dulled his acumen: “But his small eye was piercing. He had 
Franklin’s manner learnt in the school of nature. Short sentences all of 
which held some simple truth.” And again: “He spake as man more 
used to act than talk & who felt more than he wished to say’’ (3:160). 
The entire episode is a necessary respite from the otherwise opaque 
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body of the prodigious diary, and we can utter a word of thanks for a 
very, very rare moment. 

Except in rare instances, “character” is as difficult a literary conven- 
tion to apply to the diary as “narrator.” We originally noted how the 
narrator is emotionally detached from his own observations, although 
he may espouse the particular prejudices of the real Dr. Bentley. The 
narrator is not an actual persona or mask, but a reflection of a persona 
or mask which characterized the William Bentley of the pulpit or Sa- 
lem Impartial Register. The concept of character suffers for the same 
reason, reduced to simple caricature in most cases. In his own questions 
about his personal conduct or in his lapses into the literature of feeling, 
we have brief sensations about the man, but they are obviously few and 
far between. (While specimens of this blank, dry quality have not been 
repeatedly cited, the simple act of opening the diary to almost any page 
will reveal numerous examples.) 

A discussion of style in Bentley’s diary is reduced to the same compli- 
cation, since the manner of representation logically conforms to his 
need to objectify experience or his compulsion to satirize. It is apparent 
that the writing is largely dry recording and moralistic rhetoric. Com- 
plete sentences are dispensed with in order to make room for the end- 
less procession of facts. Language is direct, emotionless. (In the few in- 
stances of metaphoric imagery, Bentley’s choices are always simple, 
such as his comparison of viewing E. H. Derby, Jr.’s art collection to 
the eating of a “grand repast’’ [2:348].) While these points do not need 
documentation, we should pause briefly at one significant aspect of 
Bentley’s style—his sense of humor. 

Humor is a necessary component of satire, though it varies in degree 
and quality. For the most part Bentley’s inability or unwillingness to 
disqualify his official opinions, or to at least whisper to us more than 
he would openly speak on the streets, inclines his satire toward highly 
rhetorical humor. The funny side of life is presented as the foolish antics 
of New Lights, Federalists, or Anglophile clerics, such as the following 
description of a sectarian group in Methuen: “The Separatists, called 
Hopkintonians, are Farmer Metaphysicians, & in this town they have 
largely hit upon a singular expedient to answer their purpose. They 
have settled an illiterate preacher for the business” (1:275). Although 
this is standard unsubtle Bentley wit, he characteristically manages a 
few brilliant touches which briefly redeem his writing from didacticism. 
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The humorous power in them is derived from their anecdotal nature, 
just as Bentley’s narrative accounts like the meeting with Stark are his 
best serious prose. The following brief entry is laughable precisely be- 
cause Bentley seems to describe the scene with no intention of extract- 
ing a moral lesson. It is conceivable, moreover, that humor was not 
even an object. 


A wanton Cow on the neck was shot by a Mr. English for 
breaking into the field, which he cultivated. The shot entered 
her neck. It was a rash & foolish act, like the man. I saw the cow 
in great distress & was drawn to the spot by the collection of 
people. The provocation has been great, & the Cow is even 
said to go boldly upon stairs in a barn, leap fences, & with great 
agility. (1:314) 
Our good fortune is envisioning the scene: the heroine, an agile but 
wanton cow, shirks her otherwise good judgment and falls at the hand 
of her antagonist, the vengeful Farmer English; then from stage left 
rushes our hero, the 5’5”, 200-lb. Reverend Bentley, concerned but too 
late. If the diary of William Bentley was filled with similar images of 
life in Salem, it would easily rival Pepys’! 

But of course it is not. Whenever we attempt to apply any conven- 
tion of critical analysis to the diary, we are turned aside by the very na- 
ture of its opacity and its status as a sounding board for Bentley's opin- 
ions. Then we must either reject his work as a piece of literature or de- 
vise a new approach which would define it as literary. 

In his recent and compelling survey of English diaries, Robert 
Fothergill introduces two critical concepts in analyzing works which 
would otherwise be considered untenable as examples of literature, such 
as personal diaries. The first, termed the “book-of-the-self,” describes 
the functional relationship between the diarist and his writing, in which 
his diary “impresses upon the mind of its writer a conception of the 
completed book that it might ultimately be, if sustained with sufficient 
dedication and vitality.”” Fothergill is describing major diarists, how- 
ever, and the high degree of self-consciousness reflecting such an ex- 
panded relationship between a writer and his work is certainly absent in 
Bentley’s case. Nowhere in the diary does Bentley indicate a more 
dramatic role for his writing than mere self-improvement. 


7. Fothergill, p. 44. 
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Fothergill also introduces the concept of a distinguishing “imprint,” 
the idea that any diary or fragment thereof suggests something about its 
author, whether it is a premeditated expression or not. Fothergill con- 
siders such an excerpt to be a horizontal cross section or dissected por- 
tion of an overall cumulative profile of the diarist. In employing an 
“imprint” device to estimate the literary quality of the diary of William 
Bentley, there are two significant problems: first, the technique is only 
minimally successful in formulating a portrait of Bentley himself, for 
obvious reasons; second, in the case of Bentley’s diary, this method of 
evaluation fails to tie together the thousands of individual imprints into 
a concise, readable opus. The second problem could only be resolved 
by editing out three-quarters of the genealogical and historical under- 
brush, with the remains being a skeletal but digestible picture of Bent- 
ley and Salem. 

In the absence of such surgery we might propose another reading of 
the diary, perhaps even more radical than Fothergill’s “book-of-the- 
self,” which would unify the work in a critical sense. The term we 
shall use is “looking-glass book.”’ Unlike the book-of-the-self, which 
predisposes the pattern of its keeper’s own lite by his commitment to it, 
the looking-glass book is a reflection of a real world moving through 
time, and this reflection becomes the narrative life of its author. Bent- 
ley’s book is not the literal rationalization of experience, which is what 
Fothergill feels the major diaries are engaged in; instead, it is a created 
autobiography of immediacy. While this notion is somewhat related to 
the romantic ideals of native art, its primary distinction is derived from 
its objectivity. The diarist may be quite literate, but he avoids the flush 
of feeling about experience that characterizes romanticism, and instead 
concentrates on recording the observed world. That world is the only 
impression of the diarist which we can actually obtain from the diary. 

One could protest that this is an artificial, inductive device tailored 
for Bentley’s diary without any concomitant testing of other diaries. 
But Bentley does occasionally exhibit a degree of self-consciousness 
aside from rhetoric, and thus he is not an exact replication of the look- 
ing-glass book diarist. The true representation of the looking-glass 
model would be an utterly boring, detached daily record of a diarist’s 
environment. Another problem with using this concept is that it could 
become a net to drag in logbooks, account books, court transcripts, bills 
of lading, and so on, as works of “literature” reflecting a certain reality 
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perceived by their writers. Still, a test can be maintained: could the 
piece have really been written by anyone else, or is there a sense of a 
unique authorship? 

The key of the concept is the transference from the historical to the 
literary. By analyzing a diary for the reality of the diarist’s perspective 
rather than the reality of the historical experience, we see it as the literal 
unfolding of a daily life. It may intimate something about the writer, 
since it reflects the particular parcels of reality which he has selected, but 
it also assumes a narrative power in and of itself. There is a strange sort 
of life to the diary of William Bentley, slowly meandering through the 
hundreds of lives and changes of town for thirty-five years. Even the 
endless obituaries suggest a constant passage of time. In an abstracted 
sense it is a mood almost antithetical to the image one traditionally 
maintains of Salem in that era—it moves in dull, deliberate pacing 
while the actual life surrounding it was a furious swirl of activity. (It 
may be noted, too, that, as narration, the diary makes little or no dis- 
tinction between significant and insignificant events in Salem history. 
The quality of the objective style reduces all to a rather numb egali- 
tarian presentation.) 

In the final two hundred pages the diary can be read as a novelistic 
sequence moving toward a conclusion, rather than as a simple daily 
chronicle. Actual historical events move forward in a kind of supreme 
irony, as if fate directed the real drama of Bentley’s world in order to 
draw a curtain upon the book itself. The major events include the mar- 
riage of Hannah Crowninshield, the death of Bentley’s father, the 
failure of the East Parish to mect its salary debt to Bentley, Cambridge's 
(Harvard) conferral of the degree D.D., and finally the death of Bentley 
himself. Part of the interest in the passages describing these events is 
Bentley’s uncommon outspoken feelings. Each passage reveals a great 
deal about the inner state of the minister at the close of his life, or at least 
provokes some hard thought about his psychic disposition. For example, 
the entry regarding the East Church debt hints at his capacity for doubt: 


What my future prospects will become must be unknown but 
my fears are greater than my hopes. . . . These are all rewards 
for 34 years labour with no other consolation than it might be 


worse. (4:490) 


Or when he performs the marriage of his favorite pupil, Hannah 
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Crowninshield, Bentley seems to impart a feeling of great loss which he 
has shielded beneath a sincere but painfully rendered blessing: 


What the prospects are I cannot guess. The event is not from my 
wishes or at my will. The sympathy was beyond description. 
The hundred I have united never gave such emotions. I knew 
nothing contrary to the hopes of the young man & that is the 
evil, that even this consolation is not borrowed from the ample 
means to render it happy, being rather my ignorance than my 
observation. ... [hope H. will be happy. It will be my happiness. 
My best wishes attend her. (4:583) 


However compelling these statements are individually, they are 
equally dramatic as a succession of movements bringing Bentley's 
story to an end. Although Bentley had said very little about his feelings 
for Hannah, it was fitting that he lived to record them explicitly. Other 
matters are drawn to a conclusion, such as Bentley’s apparently emo- 
tionally tumultuous relationship with his father, which he never elabo- 
rated in his diary, but which suddenly ended with his father’s death. 
Moreover, he finally achieved a small triumph over his alma mater, 
with which he had remained at odds for several years, although he 
acknowledged that the granting of the degree might fulfill the com- 
monly held myth that “they are given to the Aged when their course 
is finished” (4:612). Presented in this way, these incidents are perhaps 
exaggerated in their tragic dimension—Bentley’s life may not have ap- 
peared as such to those who knew him. But the narrative here evokes a 
sad, reflective dimension which appears nowhere else in the diary. 
Even the sense of prophetic historical timing is found in a frighteningly 
ironic entry less than a month before Bentley’s death, involving a town 
meeting upon the Missouri slavery issue (4:634). 

This type of interpretation is radical abstraction. But it does suggest a 
literary shape emerging from the historical data. Even above his com- 
pulsive objectivity, Bentley’s own voice unwittingly tells a sort of fic- 
tion which can be heard by an imaginative ear. Further amplification of 
that voice will increasingly clarify the figure of Dr. Bentley, though in 
an admittedly oblique manner. Therefore, although it is only mar- 
ginally within the great body of literature, the diary maintains some 
importance as a work which, intentionally or not, creates genuine 
literary interest. 
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Landscape and Faction: Spatial Transformation 
in William Bentley’s Salem 


By SUSAN GEIB* 


J bas town of Salem that the Reverend William Bentley lays out for 
us in his diary has an intriguing, if not an endearing, character. 
Like their predecessors, post-Revolutionary Salemites were engaged in 
a welter of public and private disputes that shaped the social and geo- 
graphical contours of their community.’ After the Revolution, how- 
ever, Salem with its new shipping fortunes was able to play out its pas- 
sions in a somewhat grander style. 

Salem’s rise to prominence as a port in the early years of the Re- 
public and its decline following the War of 1812 have been chronicled 
many times over,? as have the animosities of the town’s two leading 
shipping dynasties, the Derbys and the Crowninshields.3 The intent of 
this essay is to examine in detail a few of the developments in topog- 
raphy and building in the Salem Bentley describes against the back- 
ground of that familiar story, and to look for possible relationships 
among various categories of behavior—what common elements exist 
in the simultaneous choice of a particular type of land use, architectural 
style, social organization, or political behavior? 

During the early years of the Republic, Americans were involved in 
a transition from certain styles and behavioral modes that had charac- 
terized the social order through the Revolution, but that had even then 
begun to give way to new forms that would set a determining course 


* Susan Geib, a doctoral candidate in Boston University’s American and New England 
Studies Program, is the 1976-1977 Boston University Scholar at the Essex Institute. 

1. For a description of such disputes in the early history of the town, see Paul Boyer 
and Stephen Nissenbaum, Salem Possessed (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1974). 

2. See, for example, James Duncan Phillips, Salem and the Indies (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1947). 

3. The best short summation is William T. Whitney, Jr., ““The Crowninshields of Sa- 
lem, 1800-1808,” Essex Institute Historical Collections 94 (1958):1-36 and 79-118. 
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for the nineteenth century. Primary among these was the conflict be- 
tween an cighteenth-century political mode, represented by factions 
dealing in temporary concern over local issues, and a newer idea of 
party, an ideally more permanent alliance based on adherence to ab- 
stract principles which were applicable to national as well as to local 
concerns. The older idea had been the product of a society based on 
paternalism and deference to authority, in which legitimate political 
participation was normally below the level imposed by actual re- 
quirements; the newer was marked by a higher level of participation by 
independent individuals. The period during which Bentley wrote, be- 
fore the expanded suffrage, witnessed a sudden spurt in participation, a 
certain indication that change had begun.‘ Yet, as we shall see, Salem 
at the turn of the nineteenth century was changing but not changed, 
and its inhabitants borrowed practices from each mode. 

The physical world of the new nation was changing, too. Although 
country people preferred the familiar comfort of the kinds of houses 
they had always known, many of the residents of a pretentious and 
newly wealthy seaport like Salem would choose to build according to a 
new canon of taste. After the Revolution, Americans began to pay at- 
tention to European styles derived from the domestic architecture of 
classical antiquity, and to build in accordance with them. As in politics, 
however, the citizens of Salem had not yet sorted out their preferences 
completely, and even the most elegant of them made choices that, 
judged by canonical standards, were old-fashioned or idiosyncratic. To 
use Bentley’s assessment of the situation: 


The style of the town is not uniform. There are few brick 
buildings, and few to attract particular notice——Some have 
lately been built, or raised to three stories, but the buildings are 
generally of two upright stories. The prevalent neatness at- 
tracts the notice of strangers, and forms an evident characteristic 
of Salem.° 


In this transitional atmosphere, one can also perceive some new 
organizational patterns for space use, and a new aesthetic influencing 
land-use types. Finally, Salem itself possessed the artistic resources to 

4. David Hackett Fischer, The Revolution of American Conservatism (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1965), p. xv. 


5. William Bentley, “A Description and History of Salem,”’ Collections of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society 6(1799):228. 
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Dr. Bentley’s Salem 
Diary of a Town 





The Education Department of the Essex Institute is 
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bring your students in touch with life in a New England 
seaport community during the early national period. 
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unique opportunity in connection with our special exhib- 
ition Dr. Bentley’s Salem: Diary of a Town open through 
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restructure its environment. Samuel McIntire, eulogized by the town 
clerk as “the architect of Salem,’ was one of America’s most distin- 
guished builder-architects, and with but one exception built all of his 
works in Salem and its immediate area.” Salemites could also turn to 
Charles Bulfinch of Boston for architectural designs, and to a host of 
master artisans for interior and horticultural decoration.® 

Bentley's diary is an excellent source of information on the topo- 
graphical growth of the town—the subject was one of his own myriad 
primary interests. He himself regularly perambulated the boundaries of 
the town,’ wrote a topographical description of it for the new Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society,!° and delighted in observing any kinds of 
alterations in the landscape, especially those with a political cast. Be- 
cause of his philosophical propensities and because of the very structure 
of the diary itself, Bentley's emphasis is on change; one has the sense 
that houses were scurrying through the streets of Salem and that those 
streets were paving themselves. Underlying the hubbub, a few general 
themes present themselves. 

Perhaps the most basic of these themes is a functional one—with its 
expanding population and commerce, Salem had to grow.!! Part of 
this growth was a change in style, mirroring in work and residence 
patterns the social stratification and political divisions of the com- 
munity. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Salem had grown 
according to a familiar morphology: the central part of the com- 
munity was the most desirable place to live and work, and was occupied 
by the most powerful citizens, who had not yet begun to separate their 
private lives from their work lives and from the city itself.1? Thus, as 


6. Sidney Fiske Kimball, Mr. Samuel McIntire, Carver: The Architect of Salem (Salem: 
Essex Institute, 1940; reprint ed., Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1966), p. 15. 

7. The exception is the Lyman House, Waltham. See Kimball, pp. 72-73. 

8. For example the cabinetmakers William Appleton and Thomas Needham, the 
painter Michele Felice Corné, and the landscape gardener George Heusler. 

9. The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 4 vols. (Salem: Essex Institute, 1914; reprint ed., 
Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1962) (hereafter cited in text by volume and page num- 
ber). 

10. See footnote 5. 

11. Salem’s population expanded from 7921 in 1790 to 9457 in 1800 and 12,613 in 
1810. Whitney, p. 15. 

12. David Ward, Cities and Immigrants (New York: Oxford University Press, 1971), 
p. 5. Also see Allan Kulikoff, “The Progress of Inequality in Revolutionary Boston,” 
William and Mary Quarterly 28(1971):375—412. 
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late as 1780, Elias Hasket Derby built himself a new house adjacent to 
his family’s wharf at what is now 96 Derby Street,!% just a few doors 
from his soon-to-be archrival George Crowninshield, whose house 
stood on the site of the present Custom House. 

By 1786, Elias Hasket and Elizabeth Derby had moved, but to an- 
other central location, the Benjamin Pickman House of 1764, which 
they had commissioned Samuel McIntire to remodel to suit the newer 
fashion.14 A decade later, the Derbys prepared to move again, but to 
yet another central site. At first they thought of remodeling an older 
house in Essex Street, but finally opted to raze it and construct a new 
edifice, a decision that prompted a crisp comment from Bentley (2: 
141): 


The taking down of the large house of Col. Brown by Mr. 
Derby is a strange event in the Town, it being the first sacrifice 
of a decent building to Convenience or pleasure, unless the 
School House, which stood where the Court House now is, may 
have been such a sacrifice. 


The Derbys first turned to Charles Bulfinch to design the new man- 
sion, but they ultimately chose a plan by Samuel McIntire in the Bul- 
finch manner (Fig. 10).15 The house proved to be something of a local 
wonder, and even called forth the praise of visitors; on a trip to Salem 
in the summer of 1797, a Baltimore man wrote, “The principal mer- 
chant here, Mr. Derby, has just built a most superb house, more like a 
palace than the dwelling of an American merchant.’’!6 The palace itself 
was not completed until 1799, the year that both Mr. and Mrs. Derby 
died; it went to Elias Hasket Derby, Jr., and met with a fate that will be 
discussed below. 

Meanwhile, at the same time that the Derbys were building on 
Essex Street, a more modern development, an elite residential enclave 
to be populated mainly by Federalists, was forming in the relatively 
undeveloped western end of the town with the laying out of Chestnut 
Street in 1796. The western neighborhood came to contain not only 
dwellings but also the gathering places for Salem’s polite society—the 


13. Kimball, p. 56. 

14. Kimball, pp. 63-66. 

15. Kimball, pp. 77-81. 

16. Quoted in Kimball, p. 88. 
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Assembly House and, later, Hamilton Hall. While there is no evidence 
to indicate that the west end project was begun along partisan rather 
than socioeconomic lines, the fact is that at the time the development 
started, no non-Federalist had the money or the muscle to compete 
with the leading party. After the Republican triumph of 1800, however, 
the social factions solidified, and the Chestnut Street area became a 
Federalist bastion as the naming pattern—Federal Street, Hamilton Hall 
—indicates. 

As these elite enclaves grew up in town and as gentleman farmers be- 
gan to spill out to Northfields and to Salem Neck, land values in the 
less prestigious area in the east end north of the wharf district began to 
rise as well. Poorer artisans and laborers who had little power to de- 
termine their location began to be displaced. Bentley notes, for ex- 
ample, several instances of forced moves by black people of whose life- 
style the town did not approve and whose presence depreciated prop- 
erty values in this expanding economy (2:34 and 2:38). 

In the public areas of Salem, as well, change was occurring. People 
seemed to sense a new power over their environment and to express 
that feeling in a move toward civic improvement; they felt able to con- 
trol, to protect themselves from fire, illness, and accident. A good ex- 
ample of this trend is the rehabilitation of Liberty Street after a serious 
fire in 1816. Bentley notes, “The Selectmen are widening Liberty 
street this day. In consequence of the narrowness of these streets we 
lost so many houses. A walkway for the first time has been raised in the 
principal streets in the eastern part of the Town’ (4:405). The Essex 
Institute holds the selectmen’s document mapping Liberty Street and 
containing notations of loss, claims, and settlements: “shop safe— 
Mr. Scobie”’; “a good double house—burnt down.” !” 

Many civic improvement projects were undertaken by a combina- 
tion of public and private interests, as was the move to light some of the 
principal streets in 1803. A kind of cost-sharing project was proposed in 
the town meeting, by which subscribers would supply and install the 
lights and donate them to the town, which would supply the gas and 
the lamplighter.18 Especially when subscription projects and private 
interest entered in, civic improvement could become a factional issue. 

With this union of topographical development and politics in mind, 


17. “Report of the Selectmen. Salem, Aug. 27, 1816.” 
18. Salem Town Records, March 21, 1803. Copies of Salem Town Records are on file 
in the Essex Institute library. 
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it might be revealing to examine several land-use changes in Salem. 
One of the most striking environmental transformations in Bentley's 
era, beginning in 1802, was that of the old Salem Common in the east 
end of town, north of the wharves, into Washington Square. While 
this transformation can help us understand the complexities of Salem 
society, it should be noted that this general process was not unique to 
the town. In Boston of the same period, economic growth, population 
increase, and new ideas in architecture and urban planning combined in 
a similar fashion, and the old common there was cleared of its alms- 
house, bridewell, and animal inhabitants, while gaining a mall of orna- 
mental trees and fine houses on the bordering streets.1? Similar ideas of 
environmental design were being implemented in other American 
cities as well.?° 

These other cities demonstrate the range of possibility Salem had as a 
direct example, but they do not explain the town’s own reasons for 
such a choice. That particular explanation begins with an open letter 
signed “An INHABITANT” that appeared in the Impartial Register, the 
Republican paper, on July 9, 1801. The inhabitant proposed that the 
common be landscaped and ornamented for the health and delight of 
the citizens of Salem, observing that while such a project had been 
talked of for decades, the time for action seemed finally to be at hand.?! 
The same day, Bentley commented on the letter in his diary, expressing 
his approbation of the plan, but feeling that it would fail from lack of 
leadership: “There is no influential person on the Common & great 
hopes cannot arise without some personal interest in common minds” 
(2:378). 

What Bentley did not realize as he wrote was that there was indeed 
an influential person willing to make the project work, although he did 
not live in the neighborhood of the common. That person was Elias 
Hasket Derby, Jr., the rather reprobate scion of Salem’s first family. 
His reputation had recently been boosted by his election to colonel of 
the straggling town militia, whose companies had drilled and trained on 
the common since the early years of the eighteenth century.?2 

19. Walter Muir Whitehill, Boston: A Topographical History, second edition (Cam- 
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Oxford University Press, 1971), pp. 81-85. 
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At the turn of the nineteenth century, Salem had two companies in 
its militia, the Second Corps of Cadets, founded in 1786, and the Salem 
Artillery, formed the following year by a dissident faction within the 
Cadets. By 1800, the Cadets was composed primarily of Republicans 
and the Artillery of Federalists, and both were in a deplorable state of 
disorganization. Derby’s election to colonel of the entire Salem Regi- 
ment came in 1801 when General Gideon Foster of Danvers, leader of 
the Essex Division, issued orders for Salem to reorganize.” 

Almost immediately Hasket Derby set to work on the common, a 
large tract containing five ponds and numerous roaming horses, cattle, 
ducks, chickens, and pigs. The common also held the town almshouse 
which had been built there in 1772 and was by this time scandalously 
dilapidated and was bordered by a number of ropewalks and tanyards.”4 
Derby’s plans were aided by a fire which damaged the almshouse in 
March of 1802; almost immediately a subscription was taken to remove 
the house (although this was not accomplished until 1816) and to land- 
scape the area. 

The text of the subscription indicates what the townspeople had in 
mind for their project. It reads: 


For the purpose of Levelling the Common and laying it down to 
Grass, ornamenting it with a double row of Lombardy Poplar 
Trees, encircling it with a handsome railing of Oak joist and red 
Cedar posts, and painting it, laying out a handsome gravel walk, 
filling up the ponds, and decorating it in such a manner as will 
make it both elegant and convenient, and highly conducive to 


the health of the Inhabitants.25 


In one sense, the project is rather straightforward; people recognized 
the health hazard of the ponds, animals, and industry, and also wished 
to remove the recipients of their charity from their daily vision. Yet ina 
town as embroiled in political controversy as Salem was, there 1s reason 
to suspect motive, especially in a Federalist-inspired project in a Re- 
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publican-dominated area of town. Hints of controversy may be found 
in Bentley’s running commentary on the project. On May 21, 1802, 
just after the common had been leveled, he notes: “The town have 
granted leave to widen Pleasant Street [on the northeast side of the 
common, near the almshouse]. The opposition was so great as to 
require polling the house, till Mr. Gray declared himself & then it 
totally ceased” (2:431). The Pleasant Street area was populated pri- 
marily by those engaged in industry and the marine trades, and they 
undoubtedly did not want to see their houses and yards disturbed by 
the street widening, and moreover they tended to have Republican 
sympathies. But Billy Gray, a Federalist shipping magnate, was in 1802 
one of the largest employers in Salem.?° The change of heart in the 
town mecting can be seen as an example of blatant political coercion. 

For another set of reasons Bentley’s own praise of the project was 
suddenly cut with irony and disapproval. Dr. Bentley’s wholehearted 
praise of the project had extended even to Hasket Derby himself for 
leading it, but he could not commend the latest idea. The common 
was to be renamed for the late leader of the Federalists, George Wash- 
ington, and surmounted, by a separate subscription, with gates bearing 
a medallion portrait of the late president carved by McIntire. As Bent- 
ley notes with terse irony, ‘It is said that it is agreed to call the Common 
... Washington Square. That is better than walking in common.” A 
few days later he enjoins, “Subscription for elegant gates to Washington 
Square, alias Common” (2:431). 

The opposition of some workers and Bentley’s ideological bias not- 
withstanding, the project seems to have been welcomed by the town in 
general. The list of subscribers to the transformation reflects a cross- 
cutting of political and economic groups. Of the 157 subscribers to the 
original landscaping for whom a party affiliation can be ascertained, 
equal proportions supported the Republicans and the Federalists. 
Members of the Derby family (including men married to Derby 
women) gave slightly more than the Crowninshields, but Hasket 
Derby and the firm of George Crowninshield and Sons each sub- 
scribed $100, an amount topped only by Billy Gray.?7 

The reason that Salem’s warring factions could agree on this project 
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was that each saw something to be gained for itself in the development. 
First of all the project accorded with modern planning ideas that were 
in the air in the early nineteenth century, with its neoclassical poplars 
and its rhetoric of health, sanitation, and the removal of the poor. 
Second, it did beautify the town, displacing some workers but allowing 
people with more capital to build fine houses in a parklike setting. For 
the Crowninshields, it represented an opportunity to build for them- 
selves in a newly pleasant and prestigious environment, but it also gave 
them the opportunity to make money by selling lots of steadily in- 
creasing value.?8 It gave the Derbys and their faction the chance to 
place an ironic memorial to the hero of their party in the heart of Jef- 
fersonian Salem, and it allowed Hasket Derby to be lionized as a public- 
spirited and benevolent citizen by all. As “An INHABITANT” had 
pointed out in the original proposal in the Register, “In this work no 
man can possibly be suspected of any design to promote private in- 
Perespara? 

An elaboration of these ends is found in examining the role of town 
militia companies in the early nineteenth century. The various com- 
panies, whose political affiliations were well known, were largely social 
clubs made up of like-minded volunteers, as opposed to the enrolled 
companies who were called up when actual fighting was imminent.°? 
The volunteer companies dressed as splendidly as possible and per- 
formed such heroic feats as marching in escort of visiting dignitaries, at 
funerals of notables, in commemoration of battles, and at celebrations 
of Independence.3! One ritual feature of Salem life, in fact, came to be 
the parties’, and hence the companies’, rival celebrations of the Fourth 
of July. Although before the common project these celebrations tended 
to be “partial exhibitions, without much parade,” by a few years later 
Independence was celebrated with great pomp, including bells, pro- 
cessions, band music, orations, singing, toasts, cannon, and rockets. 
(Compare 2:376 and 3:96-97.) 
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The companies also engaged in sham battles with each other and got 
to parade their finery on the spring and fall training days, one of the 
few institutional rituals of the New England town. The new common 
provided just the right theater for demonstrations of political force: the 
years following the landscaping saw a burgeoning of military activity, 
with the formation of at least four new companies, including one for 
the mechanics and two for boys too young to join the militia.52 Al- 
though these units did not have a true military function, one should not 
ignore their strategical importance as a symbolic demonstration of the 
force of the various political factions. 

George Ropes’ 1808 painting Salem Common on Training Day (Fig. 6) 
provides a glimpse of the social role of the companies on this important 
day on the newly elegant common. Bentley was evidently speaking 
with understatement when he observed that training days provided 
“merriment for citizens of every class” (2:371). The painting of the 
common from the south shows to advantage the fence and the poplar 
trees as several different companies parade and fire muskets. People of 
all social levels roam the scene, from the gentleman in his carriage to 
black women who combine neoclassical dresses with red bandana head- 
wear. Food and entertainment tents line the south and west sides of the 
common and the almshouse stands out in the northeast corner. 

On an early nineteenth-century training day in Salem, colorful 
characters flocked about. The oysterman hawked “bonny oys, bonny 
oys,” while Moses Smith offered, “Here boys, nice gingerbread, a 
copper a cake and a peppermint to boot.” All kinds of punch flowed 
freely, and games of chance added spice to the day; there were pitching 
games, dice, and of course a “man from Boston” with a wheel of for- 
tune. The curious could view the leaning tower of Pisa and castles on 
the Rhine in a “show box,” and the energetic could follow the fiddler 
to a double shuttle or a four-handed reel. There was a dancing bear and 
a “learned pig’? who could spell out one’s name with cards.33 Old men 
who had fought in the Revolution hobbled out with their medals, and 
the residents of the almshouse were given the day off for the festivities. 
At the end of the day, the crowd called for a fight and got its wish 
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without interference from the police, who knew enough to intercede 
only to keep the combat fair.34 

In this great day of the New England town perhaps we can catch 
some of Hasket Derby’s vision of triumph for his party whose national 
fate had already been decided. In the eighteenth-century political tradi- 
tion, the successful politician was “one who understood the voters and 
who was willing and able to practice the arts by which their approval 
could be won.’’5 Festivities and food and drink played a large part in 
the political process, and open vote-seeking was considered unaccept- 
able.?° Although both parties in Salem had adopted such modern poli- 
tical forms as the caucus by 1800, and were developing new political 
techniques,?” the old traditions had not yet died. In Salem of 1802, 
where parties were still largely factions and where local issues still 
superseded the national, Hasket Derby obviously made a canny if not 
entirely conscious choice in his move to transform the common into 
Washington Square. 

The fact is, of course, that this act of the Derby family did contribute 
through rising real estate values to the fortunes of their rivals, so it is 
natural that in this game of finance and power, the Derbys would turn 
to real estate schemes of their own. Just at the time that his brother was 
concentrating his energies on the common project and on wharf litiga- 
tion with George Crowninshield,3® Ezekiel Hersey Derby was involved 
in the development of the old Southfields area of Salem. In about 1800 
Hersey acquired a farm on the Marblehead road (the present Lafayette 
Street) and hired Samuel McIntire to refurbish the house and stable on 
the property.2° A view of the farmstead is shown in a painting by 
Michele Felice Corné, the Italian artist brought to Salem by the Derbys 
(Fig. 14). Hersey chose to retain the eighteenth-century gambrel-roofed 
house, to have the barn decked out with neoclassical swags, and to 
construct a romantic garden house across the road from the farm com- 


34. This description is taken from Harry Endicott Webber, compiler, ““Newspaper 
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plex. All in all, with its serene fields, the approaching Derby carriage, 
and the architect and artist conferring in the foreground,*° the scene 
bespeaks the country seat of a gentleman much more than it does the 
traditional farm it had so recently been. 

Hersey had new uses in mind for other property owned by himself 
and his friends in Southfields, for at the same time he formed a group of 
subscribers to improve the old Marblehead road by widening and 
straightening it. He received the permission of the town and the blessing 
of Dr. Bentley, who remembered that “the former road was not only 
winding, but very liable in winter to be shut up with snow. As I have 
been cast away in the drifts, I may judge from experience’ (2:376-77). 

A few years later Derby’s ultimate plans had come to light. Once he 
had improved the old road, Derby proposed to extend it by a street 
leading from the turn in the old road directly to the low water mark of 
the South River and eventually by a bridge into Salem proper. This 
plan is clearly delineated on the map of the projected street and bridge 
(Fig. 13), held by the Essex Institute. The plan would give quick and 
easy access to lands owned by Derby and the other subscribers in South 
Salem, the name which was replacing the seventeenth-century agricul- 
tural designation, Southfields. 

This more extensive plan met with great opposition in Salem, much 
of which was perpetrated by the merchants Joshua Ward and William 
Orne, whose wharves would be blocked by the proposed bridge (3: 
163). The town meeting was divided on the issue, first turning down 
Derby’s petition on June 10, 1805, and then reversing its decision two 
days later, when Derby and his fellow subscribers agreed to pay the 
damages incurred in the construction (such as the moving of William 
Appleton’s house, shown on the map).4! In March of 1806 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature chartered the South Salem Bridge Corporation, and 
Derby at once became involved in a complex series of land transactions 
to accommodate the plan and to lay out new streets on the water in Sa- 
lem proper as well.4? In his pursuit of monetary power and profit to 
bolster his own and his family’s fortunes, which were in considerable 
decline by the time the bridge project was well advanced, Ezekiel Her- 
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sey Derby would not be stopped even by the considerable protest that 
his plans aroused. Further, in Bentley's opinion at any rate, the pro- 
posal was to the town’s ultimate benefit, and in development in their 
respective areas, the townspeople were being misled by both Federalist 
and Republican investors who were doing their best to keep the town 
from necessary expansion by trying to curb each other’s development. 
Nevertheless, the town meeting ultimately rallied to support the bridge, 
having been convinced “. . . that when influence is used disingenuously, 
by a free people it will be dispised” (3:166; also see 3:164-65 and 3: 
170). 

These projects, advanced by the Derby family for prestige and for 
profit, had been introduced into the expanding economy of Salem 
preceding the Jeffersonian Embargo. By the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the town’s fortunes were declining with the Derbys’, 
and in yet another land-development project we can see the conflict 
produced by the collision of the Derbys’ entrepreneurial urges with a 
traditional system of marketing and a move for financial retrenchment. 

One by-product of the bridge-building had been the moving and al- 
teration of the town market house (3:390), which had been con- 
structed by subscription in 1794 at the bottom of Market Street on the 
dam over the South River (2:101). Its alteration apparently bothered no 
one, for its upper floor continued to be used as a meeting room, and its 
market stalls had by a few years after its completion been leased as 
shops. Bentley was aware of the antipathy of the townspeople to a 
regular and regulated market and realized that even “with every ac- 
commodation . . . no [such] experiment could succeed. . . .”4% 

More progressive members of the community, Bentley included, had 
been more favorably disposed to the market. The original subscribers 
to the market were a group of businessmen (1:392) who presumably 
foresaw profit in rents and in the orderly business dealings befitting an 
urban community. The provisioners of the town preferred to conduct 
their business in the open street (4:389), but other interests recorded in 
the press their distaste of this practice; in 1806, due to the “obstruction 
of the streets and highways . . . from Market Carts and Carriages,’ the 
selectmen designated areas for transacting the business of provisioning 
and parking market carts, levying various fines against offenders.*4 
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The issue of regulated marketing in a market house is, like a land- 
scaped, parklike common, not unique to Salem. Throughout the 
eighteenth century, the people and provisioners of Boston had waged 
an ultimately losing battle against the merchant interest on this same 
subject. There, the people’s resistance to markets was so great that the 
earliest fixed markets, established in the 1730s, were either pulled down 
by mobs or removed by the town. Peter Faneuil’s offer of the gift of a 
market house to the town passed the town meeting by only seven votes 
in 1740, and once Faneuil Hall was completed in 1742, it was shut both 
by petition and by fire for long periods until its repair in 1763, when 
more pressing matters began to take up the attention of Bostonians. By 
the postrevolutionary years, the controversy had ended; Faneuil Hall 
was enlarged by Charles Bulfinch in 1805, and Quincy Market was 
built in 1826 to accommodate the larger volume of city business.45 

While Salem’s conflict was later and nonviolent, it nonetheless re- 
flected the same general concerns. As one might expect, playing the 
role of Peter Faneuil were members of the ubiquitous Derby family. In 
1815, Hasket Derby gave up on his fortunes in Salem and left the town 
for Londonderry, New Hampshire, where he was to live out his days. 
Before moving, he demolished the mansion house his father had built 
on Essex Street not twenty years before and conveyed the land to his 
brother and brother-in-law, John Derby and Benjamin Pickman. Bent- 
ley once again had the opportunity to view a second house go down on 
the same spot for ““convenience or pleasure,’ and he records the event: 


I took my last view of the Mansion of the late eminent Merchant 
E. H. Derby, situated easterly of the Old Meeting House in 
Essex Street & going back with its gardens to Front Street. It 
had fallen to the eldest son who had left it, and the heirs could 
not agree to occupy it & the convenience of the spot for other 
buildings brought a sentence of destruction & before the world 
it was destroyed from its foundations. I saw the front demolished 
and left it in ruins. Sic transit gloria. (4:362) 


In the spring of 1816 a letter to the town from John Derby and 
Benjamin Pickman appeared in the Salem papers announcing their plan 
to sell the land to the town, or to give a portion of it free of charge, in 
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exchange for the promise that the citizens of Salem would within two 
years build a brick market house forty by one hundred feet, its lower 
story to be used as a market and its upper as a town hall (the exact 
specifications for the original Faneuil Hall**), with accommodations 
for a fish market on the wharf.47 On May 20 the issue was brought be- 
fore the town meeting, which appointed a committee to look into the 
matter. In June the committee recommended that the town accept the 
second condition of gift rather than purchase because of its straitened 
financial condition, but stressed that a market house was an absolute 
necessity.48 The plan met with mixed reviews, however, and the fac- 
tions were primarily economic; Bentley notes that “the rich generally 
were indulgent to the plan” (4:391), although there was opposition in 
other quarters. 

The market house must be viewed in its context as the second major 
building project to be undertaken by the town in as many years. In 
1815, the town meeting voted finally to remove the old almshouse 
from the common and to rebuild a model, innovative institution on 
Salem Neck; Charles Bulfinch was commissioned to design it.4? The 
commission was an expensive undertaking for the town, and eventually 
corners were cut in the actual construction (4:547). By the time that 
Salem was ready to begin building its market house, financial con- 
siderations were more prominent. Instead of commissioning an archi- 
tect, the town merely placed an advertisement for a builder in the local 
press,°° and to this day the identity of the designer of the unpretentious 
brick building in Derby Square is not known. The town went so far in 
its move for economy as to recycle bricks from the old almshouse in 
constructing the market house stalls (4:445), and shoddy workmanship 
caused twelve feet of cornice to fall from the building during a sudden 
winter thaw (4:567). Bentley did not hesitate to express his opinion of 
the artistic quality of the building on its completion: “The market 
house is without style & the order without, not that within” (4:423). 

Despite their financial concerns, Salemites did greet the opening of 
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the market house in November of 1816 with some enthusiasm, and 
vendors appeared at first to be making a profit, adding popular support 
for expansion (4:423). Within a year of operation, however, many of 
the stalls and outbuildings were tenantless, and soon the town’s factions 
were at loggerheads over the old question of regulation, with the town 
meeting firmly refusing to accept continued proposals for reform of 
marketing practices.5! Eventually the town was forced to reduce rents 
of the stalls in an attempt to attract tenants to the failing project (4:571). 

In these Salem landscape projects of the early nineteenth century, we 
have observed a number of styles of political behavior. One expression 
was evident in the related projects of Washington Square and South 
Salem Bridge: they were both launched in a time of economic and 
demographic expansion and of intense rivalry on the local level be- 
tween the two national political parties. The transformation of Salem 
Common into Washington Square was led by a prominent Federalist 
and supported by the leaders and the rank and file of both parties. To 
most Salemites, it was truly a civic improvement in the most basic 
sense. For the elite, it symbolized the more ordered society they were 
seeking and contributed to increased real estate values. The mass of 
citizens could support it as well because it did not require great public 
expense and because it spoke fundamentally to the long-established 
custom of militia training days and to the electioneering habits of a 
deferential society. South Salem Bridge generated more controversy, 
but it was primarily infighting among elite groups over rival land de- 
velopment schemes; in this sense, it was much the same kind of project 
as Washington Square. 

By the time of the market house experiment in 1816-1819, however, 
different sets of concerns were in the Salem air, and its citizens found 
another way to deal with the issues the project presented. Town fi- 
nances were at the forefront; factions were based on the issue of town 
spending, with the merchants and professionals aligned against artisans 
and small tradesmen; this conflict was outside of the rubric of parties. 
Indeed party leaders from both sides had allied in an attempt to quiet the 
people’s concern with town spending (4:442-45). Perhaps the market 
house project would have had some chance of success in spite of its 
economic drawbacks had it not run up against the stronger and more 
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subtle matter of custom. Just as the new common’s appeal was enhanced 
by its correspondence with the custom of militia training days, so the 
market house seemed unattractive because it carried with it an attempt 
to reverse Salem’s traditional marketing system. The merchant interest 
was to learn the truth of an observation Bentley made about the citizens 
of Salem in a somewhat different context: “old habits are invincible 
against all the light which can be offered them” (4:627).5? 

Although the opposition to the market house was unquestionably 
successful, it was essentially passive; people merely refused to use it and 
voted down attempts at regulation in town meeting. A glance ahead to 
the next major building project that would face the town shows that 
Salemites had more active political potential in reserve. Just as the town 
was struggling with the debts incurred by the almshouse and market 
house projects, members of the elite coalition banded together to pro- 
pose building a Latin School in the west end to educate at public ex- 
pense the children of the Chestnut Street neighborhood. Calling this a 
“most barefaced project’’ (4:526), Bentley informs us that the pro- 
ponents of the school denied in town meeting that the new school was 
to have a Latin curriculum, claiming instead that it was for the poor. 
This ploy changed the sentiment of the meeting, but “after the vote [in 
favor| was obtained the English exercises were rejected & the learned 
languages were obtained” (4:526; also see 4:537-38). 

Bentley was moved to comment at greater length on these projects: 


The Grammar School is not yet finished & tho intended to be 
central is as far from such a position as could be placed, for the 
accomodation of particular families, as the market was built. 
In all these transactions hardly a regard is paid to appearances & 
yet the common citizens who complain do not appear. . . . The 
interest of the professional men is so combined, that they do 
everything at their pleasure. (4:571-72) 


Yet just two months after writing that analysis, the astonished Bent- 
ley would find the Charitable Mechanic Association organizing politi- 
cal resistance to the school: ““The mechanics who have lately embodied 
and found out their strength by processions, have had a secret consulta- 
tion about town officers. . . . It is said they have kept their secret well & 
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will discover themselves in the elections of the morrow. . . . I confess I 
had no conception of their talents, strength & numbers before” (4:579- 
80). The mechanics did indeed show their strength, for they threw out 
selectmen, and a few days later removed the old school committee (4: 
580-81). Although Bentley had been opposed to the new school and 
had refused to sit on the school committee, he could not approve of 
such drastic tactics. Reporting on the dedication ceremony of the new 
school building organized by the new school committee, he noted that 
‘*... nothing like respect was shewn. The work was with ill omen. A 
Negro Justice gave the address & an excommunicated minister per- 
formed the acts of devotion. Sad representatives of State & Church” 
(4:587). Bentley himself would not live long enough to see the new 
faction veto a Lancasterian curriculum for the Salem schools and cut 
the teachers’ salaries,5? actions that prefigured other Essex County 
school controversies later in the century,°4 but he had seen enough to 
know that this was a different form of resistance than that to the market 
house. 

In this transitional period, the people of Salem had various means at 
their disposal to shape the social geography of their community. In 
times of economic progress or in projects that bolstered community 
traditions, the townspeople would support new planning ideas intro- 
duced by the elite. When these new ideas were introduced to serve only 
the elite interest, however (as in the market house and schoolhouse), 
when they taxed the town heavily, and when they ran counter to 
customary rights and practices, the people of Salem developed a politi- 
cal strategy to deal with these ideas and to assert their own community 
ideals. 
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1. The Reverend William Bentley, 1759-1819, by James Frothingham, oil on canvas, 27 x22 
inches. American Antiquarian Society. 
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5. View of the town of Salem, 1818, by Alvan Fisher, watercolor, 97/, <147/s inches. 
Merrill photo. 





6. Salem Common on training day, 1808, by George Ropes, Jr., oil on canvas, $23/, x 
35 inches. Merrill photo. 





photo. 





8. Court and Town House Square, 1805-1820, oil on panel, 35 x52 inches. Smith photo. 





9. Elias Hasket Derby, 1739-1799, and Elizabeth Crowninshield Derby, 1736-1799, 
miniatures, 3 inches high. Merrill photo. 














10. Study for Elias Hasket Derby Mansion by Samuel McIntire, July 21, 1795, 910 inches. 
Merrill photo. 


11. Model of a pear, c. 1807, carved 
by Samuel McIntire, painted by 
Michele Felice Corné, 1. 71/ inches. 
Peabody Museum, on deposit at the Essex 
Institute. 








12. Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811, attributed to Benjamin Blyth, pastel, 
14<93/, inches. 





13. Plan of South Salem Bridge, 








14. Ezekiel Hersey Derby Farm, South Salem, c. 1800, attributed to Michele Felice Corné, 
oil on canvas, 401/, x 531/, inches. Collection of Bertram K. and Nina Fletcher Little. 
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17. Armchair and sidechair, c. 1801, carving attributed to Samuel McIntire, 
mahogany. Made for the Peirce-Nichols House. Photograph by Helga Studio. 





18. Spinet, c. 1785, by Samuel Blyth, mahogany, u. 33 inches, w. 71 inches, 
D. 26 inches. Helga photo. 
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19. Tradecard of Robert Brookhouse, c. 1800, engraved by Samuel Hill, 6714 
inches. Smith photo. 
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20. Certificate of the Salem Charitable Mechanic Association, 1817, engraved by 
Annin & Smith, 1216 inches. Smith photo. 







21. Nathan Read, 1759-1849, by 
Charles B. J. Saint Memin, engraving, 
41/, X31 inches framed. Smith photo. 





22. Certificate of Salem Iron Factory, c. 1800, detail, drawn and engraved by George Graham, 
14x8%'/ inches. Merrill photo. 
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23. “Side view or Elevation of a new invented machine for cutting nails,” c. 1797, by 
Nathan Read, scale drawing, 191/,x27'/ inches. Smith photo. 
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24. Working model for a nail-cutting machine, 1798, by Nathan Read, H. 25 inches, 
Ww. 39 inches, D. 21 inches. Smith photo. 


25. Tilt-top tea table, 1802, Japan, 
lacquer with mother-of-pearl inlay 
and painted decoration, H. 291/, inches. 
Brought to Salem on the ship 
Margaret. Helga photo. 








26. Ship Margaret, early nineteenth century, watercolor, 1015 inches. Peabody Museum 
of Salem. 
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28. Certificate of the Salem Marine Society, 1797, engraved by Samuel 
Hill, 914 x11¥% inches. Smith photo. 





29. Launching of the ship Fame, 1802, by George Ropes, Jr., oil on canvas, 
33/2 X44 inches. Merrill photo. 


A Society of Societies: 
Associations and Voluntarism 
in Early Nineteenth-Century Salem 


By ANNE FARNAM* 


ie is pleasant to observe the distinct objects of the several social insti- 
tutions, the fire clubs to protect property, the marine societies to 
lessen the dangers of trade, the free masons to assist the stranger, & the 
public worship occasionally to recommend & exalt them in their turn,” 
wrote William Bentley in 1793! (2:1) with a remarkably good-hu- 
mored, ecumenical tone. During the thirty-five years of Bentley’s ob- 
servations on Salem life and society, 1784-1819, the “‘several social in- 
stitutions’ proliferated rapidly, as they did in every American urban 
center of the period. By the time of Bentley’s death in 1819 there were 
upwards of twenty-five organizations—religious, charitable, profes- 
sional, cultural, military, and fire, as well as those, such as the Assembly, 
which were purely social in nature. Bentley himself participated as a 
member in several—the Union Fire Club, the Essex Lodge of the Free- 
masons, the Salem Athenaeum—recording their problems and prog- 
ress, and he wrote of the activities of many others. His diary and the 
actual records of the various organizations reinforce each other to pre- 
sent an extensive picture of Salem society during an era of changing 
economic and political relationships. Within this documentation are 
revealed the character and motivation of the participants, as well as the 
purposes and methods of the organizations, and the two interests did 
not always conform in a harmonious manner. . 

From Bentley’s energetic and minute observations of human nature 
and the human relationships that create society emerge the impulses 


* Anne Farnam is curator of the Essex Institute museum. 

1. The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 4 vols. (Salem: Essex Institute, 1914; reprint ed., 
Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1962), 2:1 (hereafter cited in text by volume and page 
number). 
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recognized by modern historians as contributing to the growth of as- 
sociations during the early national period. The deferential society of 
the prerevolutionary era was disappearing, and Bentley recognized that 
‘“while Salem was under the Greatest Aristocracy in N.E.... & the few 
directed the many, Now the Aristocracy is gone & the many govern” 
(2:265). Association in social assemblies, a certain professional club, or 
fire club could compensate for lost status and impose stability. The 
power that had controlled “the many”’ was contained within the goals 
of a specific organization. As power moved, so did the population: “10 
families enter Salem, for one that retires to the Country.’’ “Enterprising 
tradesmen” replaced the local gentry, creating social and economic 
dislocations in the community (2:293). In addition to the rural influx, 
sailors and day-laborers would arrive and depart precipitously; they 
had no stake in the town and often required assistance. Salem society 
suffered from the irregularity and economic uncertainty of a maritime 
commerce. “The nature of our India trade gives Salem the appearance 
of a place of great business when our India ships are at home, but when 
they are out it is a place of great silence & with little employment for 
day labourers” (4:491).? 

Charitable organizations were formed to alleviate the distress of 
widows, orphans, and indigent seamen. Honorable in their intentions, 
they often became mired in their own self-righteousness; a certain con- 
trol was maintained in giving only to the “worthy poor.’ In times of 
greatest stress, such as during the Jeffersonian Embargo, public and 
private sources were stretched as never before as “‘the whole sum col- 
lected in Charity was never greater in Salem, for soup houses, wood, 
bread & for the multiplied wants of the poor’ (3:427). The offering of 
charity aroused the missionary spirit of reform in the donors, and 
while the evangelical zeal and the frantic revival meetings of the second 
Great Awakening were notably lacking in Salem, the Society for the 
Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor as well as several Bible 


2. See Richard D. Brown, ““The Emergence of Urban Society in Rural Massachusetts, 
1760-1820,” Journal of American History 61 (1974):29-51. During this period urban popu- 
lations grew tremendously, but this did not happen in Salem. Her population did not 
even double in thirty years, 1790-1820, rising from 7921 to 12,931. 

3. For attitudes towards the poor and public treatment of the poor in Salem during 
this period see Anne Farnam, ‘“‘Uncle Venner’s Farm: Refuge or Workhouse for Salem’s 
Poor?” Essex Institute Historical Collections 109(1973):60—-86. 
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societies were formed.* Salem was conservative and provincial, but her 
citizens responded to community conditions, to events in Boston, and 
to the formation of organizations on the international or state level as 
well. 

Salem associations had many similar characteristics that were also 
common to voluntary organizations in other cities. Constitutions and 
bylaws stating purpose, operational method, and membership were 
drafted and usually presented to the state legislature for incorporation 
within two or three years after organization. Membership was generally 
small in numbers—most organizations in Salem seemed to have about 
thirty or forty supporters at any given time—and restricted; one vote 
against an aspiring member could usually keep him out. In 1792 there 
was a discussion in Bentley’s fire club about the extension of member- 
ship beyond thirty, but he noted, “as the social principle acts more 
strongly towards a well defined number, it was best to adhere to our 
present number & advise the forming of more clubs on the same In- 
stitution” (1:417). Monetary contributions in the form of dues and 
fines for nonattendance at meetings were the general rule. Nonpay- 
ment and nonattendance meant eviction from the group eventually, 
a rule that some members of the Active Fire Club found “infringed 
upon the unalienable rights and priveleges of its members. . . .”5 Sums 
varied from fifty cents to two or three dollars a year. Some organiza- 
tions had a difficult time making progress with their established 
charitable goals. 

There was interaction between the groups—cooperative or com- 
petitive, depending on the situation. The Cadet Band played on many 
occasions for the Marine Society. The Salem Female Charitable Society 
took orphans from the almshouse, and eventually the Dorcas Society 
(whose members sewed garments to distribute) met in the parlors of the 
Female Asylum. Fire clubs would of course cooperate in great confla- 
erations, and with the night watches, but would generally take care of 
their own members first. 

The societies all kept records of meetings, treasurers’ accounts, and 
membership rolls, a good representation of which is now held by the 


4. John L. Thomas, “Romantic Reform in America, 1815-1865,” American Quarterly 
17(1965):656—81, has traced evangelical impulses in reform activities. 

5. Active Fire Club, “Report of Committee 16 Feby 1809 on 7th article of constitu- 
tion.’’ Manuscript in Essex Institute archives. 
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Essex Institute library. The records are generally disappointingly 
obscure to the modern historian, for rarely does controversy or discus- 
sion of issues appear. A summary report of activity—" December 14th 
[1812] The members of the “Dorcas Society’ attended their meeting as 
usual this afternoon—no business transacted. Attest E Shepard Secre- 
tary. 6—is far more representative, and other documents, or a quantita- 
tive approach, are required for a more complete understanding. In- 
teresting fragments do reveal themselves, however, such as the recorded 
correspondence, May 31, 1814, between the Dorcas Society and the 
board of managers of the Female Book and Tract Society, the only 
existing documentation of the latter organization; or the vote of the 
Female Charitable Society on September 2, 1801, after discussion, to 
omit the name of Elizabeth Derby West from the first published list of 
subscribers of the society.7 Mrs. West was in the process of a bitter 
divorce (see 3:260), and one would like to have heard that discussion. 
If the formal records are opaque, fortunately William Bentley has left 
us with a personal reflection of his membership in two organizations, 
the Union Fire Club and the Essex Lodge, and his observations on a 
number of others, particularly the Salem Female Charitable Society, 
formed in 1801. It is to these organizations that we turn for a more de- 
tailed picture of the tension between their membership, their goals, and 
the Salem community.® 

Bentley’s record of his membership in the Union Fire Club is par- 
ticularly informative, for it describes the idealism, the busy-work, and 
the often ambiguous attitudes towards commitment probably ex- 
perienced by many other members. He begins with his nomination for 
admission by General Fiske in 1792: he “. . . happily shall acquiesce in 
an institution so truly belonging to a good Citizen’s patronage’ (1:371). 
At the first meeting he attended he found the “evening passed in agre- 
able conversation, & on subjects adapted to the meeting.” His descrip- 
tion is rich with the concerns about fires and the methods of fighting 
them. Poles, buckets, bags, hooks, chains, axes, and other parapher- 


6. The Dorcas Society, Record Book, 1811-1829, notation for December 14, 1812. 
Manuscript in Essex Institute archives. 

7. Salem Female Charitable Society, Record Book, 1801-1817, p. 20, “negatived after 
a debate.” 

8. For an excellent monograph on a Salem organization, see Philip Chadwick Foster 
Smith, The Salem Marine Society (published by the Marine Society, 1966). 
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nalia are brought up in rapid succession and “‘. . . whether in case of a 
building involved in flames the Engines should not be directed to the 
lower part of the fire, as water in the case of chimnies on fire is applied 
below. On the most proper engine carriages in order to convey the 
engines to the neighbouring Towns in case of distress...” (1:392). The 
substance was educational, and no doubt exciting, as members offered 
their opinions and told of their experiences. 

Meetings were held quarterly, with an annual supper in December. 
Bentley usually noted his attendance, and sometimes he was discontent 
with procedures, but a sense of larger duty maintained his bond: “‘Fire 
Club Supper this evening. Tho’ we may be subject to many mortifica- 
tions in such associations, yet they are excellent Schools, & such as my 
own mode of life requires” (2:76). He walked the town night watch 
(2:220) and was clerk of the club in 1804 (3:77), circulating notices and 
keeping track of members. Loyalty to the club and to fellow members 
was great. When a member, Mr. Appleton, had fallen on hard times 
and could not attend, a “handsome supper [was] sent from the Table as 
a testimony of our kind remembrance & generous good wishes’’ (2: 
249). No fire damage occurred to any member’s property during most 
of Bentley’s tenure (2:459), although other clubs were constantly as- 
sisted. 

While Bentley made few remarks of enmity during his many years 
of membership, his increasing feelings of alienation caused him to re- 
sign: 


This day I waited upon Mr. J[ohn] Punchard, Town Clerk & 
Clerk of our Fire Company, & resigned my relation to that 
Club to which I have been related ever since my first admission 
in June, 1792, above seventeen years. The members were not in 
the circle of my private friendships & some had such strong 
political aversions without any investigations that I deemed it 
prudent to withdraw while I could do it honourably & before 
any painful circumstances should arise, which the heat of party 
seemed to threaten. Only one of my old friends is left in the 
Club. (3:484) 


Bentley was an avid Republican and an opinionated man in a small city 
that was bitterly divided by partisan politics during the years of Em- 
bargo and the War of 1812. Since he had found his club no longer 
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congenial and resigned from it in 1809, Bentley thought by 1813 that 
the societies were losing their efficacy. While his bitterness is evident, so 
undoubtedly is the truth of acrimonious political maneuvering. Clubs 
and “benevolent societies are known tools in the hands of politicians,’ 
he maintained (4:255), and they “lost the power of governing with 
[their] former sovereignty because it is no longer disguised, but it is a 
barefaced trick to rule. We have many as corrupt as Jesuits have been 
said to be, yet but few who have their concealment. Clubs are to brave 
danger by combination, not to rule while they seem to serve’ (4:216). 

Bentley’s participation in the Masonic order involved politics of a 
different kind: internal disputes over charters, loyalty to the order, and 
exclusivity of membership. The Essex Lodge was originally chartered 
in 1779, dissolved in 1786, and reorganized in 1791 under the auspices 
of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts (1:237). The issues of dispute in- 
volved the national and international organization, and are too com- 
plex to discuss here, but local disputes seem to revolve around indi- 
vidual sovereignty of club and member. Lodges were being chartered 
at a rapid rate around Massachusetts in the 1795-1810 period, judging 
by Bentley’s many trips around the state and county to participate in 
their dedication. Territories became jealously guarded; as he noted in 
1804: 


we have but one Lodge in Salem, which has a good character, 
but this is not derived from masonic zeal or masonic duty. It is 
an association of sober men, who admit no liquor into the 
Lodge & want none out of it. The severe scrutiny & the frequent 
rejection of Candidates keeps the number small & the G[rand] 
Llodge] are too much afraid to dissolve the Essex Lodge & the 
E[ssex] L[odge] will not exist if any other is constituted in the 
Town ¥).).901(3:00) 


The Masonic order was given to great displays of ceremony, and 
certainly the most memorable procession Bentley must have witnessed 
was the one that commemorated the death of George Washington, 
held in Boston, February 11, 1800. He took part in the funeral service 
and the procession, and afterwards dined with Paul Revere, past grand 
master of the lodge, Isaiah Thomas, “the Father of the Press in New 
England,” and others. “This was a Feast upon our Solemnities, which 
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the most exalted genius might enjoy with enthusiasm,” he concluded of 
the affair (2:329). 

Bentley's observations on the Salem Female Charitable Society were 
no more free of partisan politics than were his own memberships in 
clubs. As a male he was excluded from joining the Charitable So- 
ciety, but as one of several ministers of the town, he attended most 
anniversary sermons (though he felt distinctly uncomfortable as the 
only Republican present in 1814), and delivered the sermon himself in 
1807. In his biblical text, “that thou bring the poor that are cast out, to 
thy house,’ he found “the best means to retrieve national character,” 
and during his sermon he proceeded to exalt the virtues of womanhood, 
describe the means and purposes of charity, and summarize charitable 
progress in America. The aim of the charity, he stated in the beginning, 
was ‘the whole female character.’ 

The peculiar virtue of the Female Charitable Society lay in its do- 
mestic qualities. Perceiving the family and domestic life as the most 
natural state of society, Bentley asked, “Will it not be the sublime of 
good purpose to aid the work of nature, rather than pervert it?’ He 
felt that the “surest means”’ of assistance was a “domestic education, or 
such as are nearest to it, as the best, Charity can employ.’’!° Women, as 
mothers, as wives, as persons with a sympathetic emotional nature, he 
recognized as superior “‘in all the duties which can enrich our charities.” 
While he maintained his belief in male dominance, “‘still let us confess 
that she is our companion, our friend, and our equal. If we hold the 
power, let us value the riches of our subjects as our own, and esteem it 
honourable to supply all the knowledge and the hope, which can render 
woman deserving of admiration and praise. It is mad presumption in us 
to become the rivals of her sympathies.”!! How did the directresses of 
the Female Charitable Society function within this frame of reference 
which grew into a distinct set of cultural values by midcentury? The 
answer for the most part is, very well and quite independently. 

The society was started in 1801 by a group of about one hundred and 
forty women subscribers, among whom Bentley was “happy to find 
the occurrence of many of [his] own parish” (2:408). While the Salem 


9. William Bentley, Discourse before the Salem Female Charitable Society, Sept. 2, 1807 
(Salem: Pool & Palfray, 1807), pp. 3, 5. 

10. Bentley, Discourse, p. 6. 

11. Bentley, Discourse, pp. 22, 24. 
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Female Charitable Society was not the first such organization in Amer- 
ica, it was certainly among the earliest, and probably took its inspiration 
from the Boston Female Asylum formed in 1800. The plan of the mem- 
bers (who were always listed by their Christian names, rather than their 
husbands’)!2 was to raise money to support female orphans of three to 
ten years, “or Children whose parents can be proved incapable of sup- 
porting them.’’!? These children—there were generally only nine of 
them, although the bylaws did not designate any certain number— 
were at first boarded in the house of a governess appointed by the 
board. She was to “teach them reading, writing, plain needle work; and 
to do all kinds of domestic business. . . .”” At the age of ten the girls were 
bound out to a “reputable” family, who continued instruction until 
the girls became eighteen.'9 

There were two directresses, a secretary, a treasurer, and eight man- 
agers who governed the society. Membership was by ballot (one vote 
prevented membership) and dues were three dollars a year, with a fine 
for not attending annual meetings. Even though members were elected, 
numbers tended to be large, as charitable causes needed all the support 
they could obtain. People wanting aid from the society—there was also 
a widows’ fund—applied to a manager and the case was voted on at a 
meeting. Relief was not granted to any “applicant till they have been 
visited at their dwellings by one of the Managers; and particular en- 
quiry made into their character and circumstances.—Immorality ex- 
cludes from the patronage of this Society.” '4 

The first children were boarded with a Mrs. Elson on Summer Street 
and from the beginning there was difficulty between the governess and 
the managers. Mrs. Elson was not content with one dollar and an 
amount of wood per week per child, and she also would not take the 
children to Dr. Barnard’s church, which had been designated their 
congregation by the managers. Mrs. Elson was a member of Mr. Hop- 
kin’s church, and understandably wished to attend in her own parish.15 
By 1804 Mrs. Elson was replaced by Mrs. Blackney, but the same 
problems persisted, and the managers finally had to relent on the church 


12. Salem Female Charitable Society, Record Book. Established by a vote, p. 22. 

13. The Constitution of the Salem Female Charitable Society, printed by William Carlton, 
S001 sped: 

14. Constitution, pp. 6-7. 

15. Record Book, pp. 23, 26-27. 
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issue. The financial affairs, however, were unresolved, for the society 
had limited funds from donations and dues to apply towards the or- 
phans’ welfare. Bentley noted in 1807 that “some late difficulties have 
become serious to this Institution. The Nine Female Children subject to 
its care have been entrusted lately to a woman who is represented for 
the purpose of her avarice to have withholden necessary food from 
them .... The strict economy required by the managers, when directed 
by ignorance & avarice, may have a terrible appearance . . .”’ (3:299). 

The managers put their organization on a more permanent, pro- 
fessional basis when they purchased a house in 1808 for use as a female 
orphan asylum.'© By 1810 the governess was paid a flat salary (not a 
sum per child) and the managers clothed and provided food and the 
shelter of the house for the children. 

Raising money proved to be a difficult task, and in order to make 
their association better known, the women (probably modeling them- 
selves after Boston traditions) started the practice of an Anniversary 
Sermon, given by a different minister each year and advertised in all 
the pulpits. The collection went to aid the charity—after the first-year 
donation of three hundred and twenty dollars the annual amount 
leveled off to about one hundred and fifty or two hundred dollars a 
year; Bentley always noted the amount in his diary and it seemed to be 
associated with the popularity of the minister or the content of the ser- 
mon. Attendance dwindled off after the first couple of years, in spite of 
the street procession of the members and orphans which began a tradi- 
tion in 1805. “Chiefly females’’ attended the sermons (4:52). The ladies’ 
endeavors to raise money for the orphans led them to sponsor a travel- 
ing lecturer, Mr. Ogilvie, and take up a collection for the asylum, an 
action that created considerable stir in Salem. Ogilvie lectured several 
times in Salem at Hamilton Hall, where he “had a respectable audience 
exceeding 200 persons of the best condition in town & of all parties” 
(3:468). On November 8, 1809, he “delivered an oration to the Female 
Asylum & collected for them 120 dollars” but his audience was small 
and he was distressed. ““Not one of the Clergy was present & not a 
third of the Company was of Gentlemen,” wrote Bentley. “In vain did 
Mr. Ogilvie prove that he had performed the same service in other 
Cities & even in Philadelphia, the prejudice remains that it was im- 
proper in itself & begging of strangers” (3:474). 

16. Record Book, p. 115. 
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The Salem Female Charitable Society weathered this seeming in- 
discretion as well as another lively conflict over whether the children in 
their care should be baptized (see Bentley’s references, 4:121, 126, 185). 
The organization is still active today, having successfully met the 
changing demands of society on a private charitable group such as 
theirs for over 175 years. But the opposition they met in their alleged 
“begging of strangers’ in 1809 tells us much about the role of voluntary 
associations and clubs in Dr. Bentley's Salem. Each group had a circle of 
members and supporters; further demographic research would dis- 
cover their specific interrelationships. In a small, provincial city whose 
citizens were learning the new economic and social ways of a demo- 
cratic society, the privacy, friendship, and sense of identity offered by 
such a small group were important factors in establishing the way an 
individual dealt with the changing world. 
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Furniture Craftsmen of Salem, Massachusetts, 
in the Federal Period 


By MARGARET BURKE CLUNIE* 


A the astute recorder of daily life in Federal Salem, Dr. William 
Bentley frequently noted the activities and events in the lives of 
the town’s furniture craftsmen. In the case of Nehemiah Adams, Bent- 
ley described the cabinetmaker’s frequent encounters with shop fires: 
“April 4, 1798. Mr. Adams hired the shop of Mr. John Gardner which 
was burnt down last night. He has been guilty of many acts of careless- 
ness so as to be a terrour to the neighbours.”’! 

Bentley noted the immoralities and irresponsibilities of such crafts- 
men as William King (1:81) and Abraham and Nathaniel Knowlton 
(2:245) and recorded the deaths of such figures as Samuel Cheever 
(4:519-20) and Ebenezer Phippen (1:138). In the case of such close 
friends as Henry Rust, Bentley’s description provides the reader with 
much interesting and insightful information: 


Sept 28, 1812. This evening died my old friend Henry Rhust, 
aet. 76. ... He was from Ipswich, a Cabinet maker. He enriched 
himself by privateering Vessels of which he was Owner & 
Agent, having never been at sea. He was a man of great in- 
tegrity & of steady habits, so that through his life he passed 
commonly by the name of Elder Rhust. He has a considerable 
interest in Lands in Norway, Maine, & two Sons settled there. 
He has one son in Boston & one in Salem . . . . He has several 
dwelling houses, stores, & wharves & other real estate in Sa- 
lem... . (4:119) 


* Margaret Burke Clunie is a doctoral candidate in American art at the University of 
Delaware and is assistant curator at the Bowdoin College Museum of Art. 

1. William Bentley, The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 4 vols. (Salem: Essex Insti- 
tute, 1914; reprint ed., Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1962), 2:263 (hereafter cited in 
text by volume and page number). 
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Bentley’s references to Samuel McIntire are well known and help to 
place this craftsman in his proper historical perspective: 


[Oct. 8, 1802.] As a Carver we place Mr. Macintire with Skil- 
lings of Boston. In some works he has succeeded well. He cuts 
smoother than Skillings but he has not his genius. In architecture 
he excels any person in our country, & in his executions as a 
Carpenter, or Cabinet maker. (2:452) 


Bentley’s descriptions lack the microscopic vision of the decorative 
arts historian, who frequently considers the work of a furniture crafts- 
man apart from the society which produced him; Bentley envisions a 
craftsman both as an individual and as an integral part of the complex 
local community. 

Salem’s increased prosperity following the Revolution was reflected 
in the number of her furniture craftsmen and the quality of their pro- 
duction. A total of sixty-one cabinetmakers and fifteen chairmakers are 
known to have worked in Salem between 1790 and 1820. Despite the 
large number of craftsmen, the cabinetmaking system was noted for its 
cooperative rather than its competitive nature. No cabinetmaking shop 
was totally independent from the others. Former apprentices frequently 
remained in Salem to open their own shops and carry on the local style 
of cabinetmaking. Shops often shared pieceworkers, chairmakers, 
carvers, and turners. The result was an overall interrelationship of shops 
and craftsmen on all levels of production. 

Many young craftsmen were perpetuating a family tradition by 
pursuing careers in cabinetmaking and chairmaking. The cabinetmaker 
Josiah Austin and his chairmaking brother Richard were sons of John 
Austin, the carver, from Charlestown.3 Edward Johnson, a chairmaker 
born in Lynn in 1722, undoubtedly encouraged, if he did not train, his 
sons Edmund in the cabinetmaking business and Micaiah in the chair- 
making trade.4 

As a further result of such familial interrelationships, several local 
partnerships, such as the well-known firm of Elijah and Jacob Sander- 


2. See Margaret Burke Clunie, “Salem Federal Furniture,” (M.A. thesis, University of 
Delaware and the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, 1976), Chapter 1. 

3. Ethel Hall Bjerkoe, The Cabinetmakers of America (Garden City: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1957), p. 32. 

4. Bjerkoe, p. 135. 
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son, were composed of brothers. The cabinetmakers Charles and John 
Lemon, possibly the brothers of the upholsterer William Lemon, 
worked together in Salem from 1796 to 1797.5 The brothers Abraham 
and Nathaniel Knowlton, noted for their irresponsibility and opportun- 
ism, arrived in Salem in 1783 from Ipswich and worked together in the 
town for over a decade.® 

The apprenticeship system in Salem was similar to that of many 
other towns of the era. Cabinetmakers and chairmakers frequently 
advertised for apprentices in the local newspapers. Daniel Clarke an- 
nounced in the Salem Gazette of June 24, 1803, that he “Wanted / An 
Apprentice to the Cabinet Making Business; a steady active lad from 
13 to 15 years of age.”’? More simply, Ichabod Glover, a turner, ad- 
vertised, “An APPRENTICE is wanted by said Glover, Salem, June 19, 
1798.8 

An apprentice was generally retained through the arrangement of a 
formal legal contract with the boy’s family. When John B. Lamson, 
aged sixteen, became the apprentice of Elijah Sanderson for five years, a 
contract was drawn up stating the boy’s name and age, the terms of the 
apprenticeship, and the obligations due him by Elijah Sanderson, his 
master. The contract was signed in the presence of two witnesses by 
young Lamson, his father, Obadiah, and Elijah Sanderson.? 

The average age of a beginning apprentice was thirteen to fifteen 
years, and the usual length of apprenticeship was five years. The 
cabinetmaker was responsible for the well-being of his apprentice, and 
his obligations often included those stated in the 1819 contract of John 
B. Lamson to Elijah Sanderson. According to the contract, food and 
lodging had to be provided for the boy, as well as “decent & comfort- 
able clothing, both for labor & to attend public worship.” Sanderson 
was responsible for Lamson’s medical treatment and had to arrange 
schooling for him for a period of “one month of winter evenings.’’!° 

The close interrelationship between craftsmen was a result not only 


5. Bjerkoe, p. 55. 

6. Bjerkoe, p. 53. 

7. Mabel Munson Swan, Samuel McIntire Carver and The Sandersons, Early Salem Cabi- 
net Makers (Salem: Essex Institute, 1934), p. 17. 

8. Henry Wyckoff Belknap, Artists and Craftsmen of Essex County, Massachusetts (Sa- 
lem: Essex Institute, 1927), p. 42. 

9. Salem, Essex Institute, Sanderson Papers. 

10. Sanderson Papers. 
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of the apprenticeship system, but also of the proximity of cabinetmak- 
ing establishments. Although the shop locations of all craftsmen have 
not been identified, research suggests a concentration of furniture shops 
in the area of Federal, Court, and Washington Streets between 1790 and 
1800; by 1810 the commercial importance of Water (later Front) and 
Liberty Streets had been established, while Essex Street became prom- 
inent as a furniture center by 1820.1! 


Federal-period cabinetmaking shops were served by a great variety 
of specialized craftsmen and material suppliers. Due to the quantity of 
their production, large furniture shops could afford to employ such 
craftsmen as carvers and turners on a full-time basis. In addition, many 
cabinetmakers, chairmakers, carvers, and turners worked indepen- 
dently, providing their services on a piecework basis to the smaller 
furniture establishments of the town. Thus, a sideboard bearing the 
label of a Salem cabinetmaker probably was not totally constructed and 
decorated by the craftsman to whom the example is documented; 
rather, several anonymous craftsmen, such as a carver, turner, painter, 
and gilder, probably aided in the construction and decoration of the 
piece. 

Several cabinetmakers including Nathaniel Appleton, Thomas 
Needham, and Thomas Russell Williams, and chairmakers such as 
Edward Johnson and Richard Austin are known to have filled piece- 
work orders for large furniture shops.12 Contrary to previously pub- 
lished information, a number of carvers worked in Salem in the Federal 
period. The most notable of these craftsmen was Samuel McIntire, per- 
haps better known in his own day for his talents as an “architect” and 
designer; McIntire completed architectural and ship carving for the 
Derby family as well as furniture carving for the Derbys circa 1800. 

Other local carvers included Daniel Clarke, who worked for the 
Sandersons before opening his own shop in 1796,!3 and F. Stokes, an 
Englishman located on Essex Street in 1800, who worked for various 
local cabinetmakers.!4 Additional carvers who worked for at least a 


11. Clunie, Chapter 1. 

12. This information has been obtained from inventories, bills, receipts, shop records, 
etc. 

13. Salem, Essex Institute, Sanderson Papers. 

14. Belknap, p. 42; Swan, pp. 19, 41. 
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limited period of time were E. Godfrey and Nathaniel Safford; Godfrey 
advertised he would spend two months in Salem in 1792,15 and Safford 
received payment from the Derbys for bracket carving and composi- 
tion work.'¢ 

Local turners included Jonathan Gavet, who worked for the Sander- 
sons,!7 and Ichabod Glover, who advertised in the Salem Gazette that he 
“does all kinds of Turning in Wood.” 8 

The most noteworthy carver-turner to be employed as a piece- 
worker in Salem was Joseph True, whose account book for the period 
1811 to 1859 survives.!9 Arriving in Salem from Chichester, New 
Hampshire, in the early nineteenth century, True worked for every 
major cabinetmaker of the town between 1811 and 1820.79 The shops of 
Nehemiah Adams, Nathaniel Appleton, William Hook, Henry Hubon, 
Nathaniel King, and John Mead patronized him extensively, as well as 
the cabinetmaking firms of Thomas Needham, Mark Pitman, Francis 
Pulcifer, Elijah Sanderson, and Jeremiah Stanniford. True’s account 
book indicates he provided quantities of carved and turned furniture 
parts to the various shops as well as completed furniture examples. The 


following entry is typical: 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams to Joseph True 


1811 

Oct 17 To making two light stands $3.50 
23 To making two work stands 5.00 

Nov 8 To Carving set of sideboard legs 1.66 
11 To making a ladys secretary table 7.00 
11 To turning, Carving and reeding the legs 4.63 

Dec 19 To Carving set sideboard legs 1.66 
31 To Making Eight mahogany Chairs 24.00 


15. Belknap, p. 18. 

16. Salem, Essex Institute, Elias Hasket Derby Papers, vol. 4, p. 122. 

17. Salem, Essex Institute, Sanderson Papers. 

18. Belknap, p. 42. 

19. This manuscript is housed in the Essex Institute. 

20. Henry Wyckoff Belknap, “Joseph True, Wood Carver of Salem, and His Account 
Book,” Essex Institute Historical Collections 78(1942):117-57- 
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1312 


Jan 25 To making a ladys dressing table 7.00 
25 To turning Carving and reeding the legs 4.75 

29 To Carving four table legs 1.00 

Feb 8 To making a pine writeing Desk 5.00 
20 To making a hat Stand 2.50 

21 To Carving four table legs 1.00 
Mars To making a fire screen 10.00 
20 To Making a fire screen 10.00 

26 To Carving eight sideboard legs 3.25 

27. To Carving four table legs 0.75 
Apris To Carving Bow & arrow Cornice 2.25 
25 To Carving six sideboard legs 4.25 

29 To Carving Bow & arrow Cornice 2.25 
May 12 To Carving a Sofa 8.00 
14 To Carving two small pillars 0.75 

22 To painting a burow 1.00 

28 To turning and Carving a Urn 1.00 
June 12 To Carving set pier Table legs 2.50 
12 To work at sundry times at Varnishing 4.50 

July 15 To Carving four table legs 0.75 

$127.502! 


This close interrelationship of furniture craftsmen, due to training, 
shop location, and particularly as a result of the pieceworking system, 
led to an overall similarity in design and construction of Salem Federal 
furniture. With pieceworkers such as True providing decorated furni- 
ture parts to a number of local shops, it is apparent that Salem Federal 
furniture cannot be attributed to a particular cabinetmaking shop on 
the basis of carving and turning. An understanding of the complex 
local cabinetmaking system aids in the recognition and acceptance of a 
regional style in the town. 

This interrelationship of craftsmen existed on other levels of pro- 
duction as well. Cabinetmakers frequently banded together in the 
purchase and distribution of wood. For example, in 1795 the cabinet- 
makers Elijah and Jacob Sanderson, William Appleton, and Josiah 
Austin bought 2735 feet of lumber from Joshua Ward of Salem for a 


21. Salem, Essex Institute, Joseph True Account Book. 
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total of £136-15-0.22 Cabinetmakers generally obtained wood from 
local or nearby dealers such as John Felt, Miles Ward, and Joseph De- 
land, though mahogany was occasionally purchased in Boston.23 In 
addition, cabinetmakers sometimes received wood in exchange for 
cargo they ventured in foreign ports or purchased logs directly from a 
ship anchored at Salem or a nearby harbor. 

Decorative woods for inlay work and stringing could be obtained 
locally. For example, in 1799 the cabinetmaker William Appleton sold 
Elijah and Jacob Sanderson 157 feet of black ebony and a stick of white 
holly for $7.78.24 The Sandersons also patronized John Dewhurst, a 
banding and stringing maker on Salem Street in Boston: 


Boston March 29, 1809 
Mr. Sanderson 


1809 Bot of John Dewhurst 
Jany 12 Stringing to amount 5.50 
Bcby7 Stringing Do 2.61 


Received Payment 
John Dewhurst?5 


Numerous painters, gilders, varnishers, and upholsterers aided the 
cabinetmakers in the completion of their wares. Robert Cowan, an 
Englishman whose shop was on the corner of Beckford and Essex 
Streets, completed orders for painting, varnishing, and gilding for 
Elijah and Jacob Sanderson and Francis Pulcifer. Work for Elias Hasket 
Derby included painting a “carpet for the entry way’ at £/3-8-4.7° 

Many painters and varnishers were associated with particular cabinet 
shops. Archelaus Fuller was possibly the varnisher living in the loft 
above Nehemiah Adams’s shop whom the Reverend William Bentley 
described in 1809. 


We had the alarm of fire on the Common. This is the third 
time that Mr. Adams has lost his shop by fire. The fire was oc- 


22. Salem, Essex Institute, Sanderson Papers. 
23. Sanderson Papers. 

24. Sanderson Papers. 

25. Sanderson Papers. 

26. Swan, p. 32. 
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casioned by the neglect of a man who worked in the upper loft 
of the building in boiling his varnish. (3 :466) 


Other craftsmen who worked as painters and varnishers include 
Joseph True, Richard Austin, Edward Johnson, William Griscolm, 
Jonathan Peirce, and William Borden. 

The tasks of an upholsterer in the Federal era were varied. Jonathan 
Bright, the brother of the Boston cabinetmaker George Bright, arrived 
in Salem about 1800 and announced in the Salem Gazette that he had 
“taken the shop on Federal Street opposite Mr. Edmund Johnson’s 
Cabinet shop for the purpose of carrying on the Upholsterers Busi- 
ness.”27 His work for such patrons as the Sandersons and the Derbys 
included laying carpets, caning chairs, hanging paper, as well as stuffing 
and covering chairs. Like other upholsterers, Bright was sometimes 
paid in furniture frames for the work he completed for a cabinetmaker. 

William Lemon probably performed the most complex work of any 
upholsterer in the town. Born in Ireland in 1763, Lemon came to Salem 
in 1795 on the brig Eliza, a Derby vessel.?8 Extensive work completed 
by him for John Derby between 1802 and 1803 included making and 
altering carpets and drapery, selling English paper hangings, lace, and 
goose feathers, and stuffing, covering, and upholstering large quantities 
of furniture.2° An amusing letter written by Mrs. Elizabeth Derby 
West and addressed to Lemon suggests the problems a craftsman 
might encounter with even his most prestigious patrons: 


Mr. Lemon 

you must come and tack the sofa, and alter the oute[r] sides of 
the arms, as you have put them in the rong place, & spoiled the 
holl Buty of the Sofa, fifty Dollars you may think trifling to 
receve, but it is grate to give. Mr. Derby is gone to Boston to 
Day he Cald on me. and Desired mee to inform you that if [you] 
refusd to alter them, hee Should git Mr. Foster and Tacke what 
he should charge for altering, out of your bill, the arme you have 
on glued he wishes you to mend.?° 


27. Swan, p. 34. 

28. Mabel Munson Swan, “‘Where Elias Hasket Derby Bought His Furniture,’ The 
Magazine Antiques 20(1931):281. 

29. Salem, Essex Institute, Lemon Family Manuscripts. 

30. Salem, Essex Institute, Elias Hasket Derby Papers, vol. 8, p. 16. 
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Lemon is the only upholsterer known to have participated in the 
venture cargo trade. He shipped out two cargoes of upholstered furni- 
ture in 1799. An inventory of furniture bound for Surinam aboard the 
ship John is particularly descriptive: 


Two Large Mahogany Sofas Stuff’d in Lettin hair Seating 


& Brass Nail’d at 97 Dollars Each $194. 
Four Mahogany Lolling Chairs with Copperplate furni- 

ture Covers, Fring’d, and bound with Cotton Lace 80. 
Two Mahogany Sofas Stuffed in Russia Sheet’ g Copper- 

plate furniture Covers fring’d and bound 150.91 


According to the detailed records of Elijah and Jacob Sanderson, 
furniture hardware was purchased locally and in Boston. Huge quanti- 
ties of desk handles, escutcheons, hinges, screws, and nails were bought 
from local hardware dealers such as Samuel Archer, William and 
George Dean, Thomas Robie, and Robert Peele.32 Other metalwork 
was obtained in Boston; in 1799 Jacob Sanderson bought locks and 
tools from Edward Tuckerman, Junior, and Company for $7.83,%3 
while in 1802 the Sewall and Salisbury Company provided the Sander- 
son firm with brass knobs, hinges, clock balls, and lifting handles total- 
ing $98.05.34 

The furniture produced by this community of craftsmen between 
1790 and 1820 may generally be described as neoclassical. The first 
known mention of the style occurred in 1794, when Daniel Clarke 
made a circular front bureau, tambour table, openback chairs, and a 
turned urn for Elijah and Jacob Sanderson and Company.* Although 
the Chippendale style did not disappear immediately, by 1799 Federal 
design dominated furniture production in the town. 

The great majority of documented Salem furniture is simple in form 
and lacking in refinement of construction and design. A wide variety of 
furniture forms existed in Salem in the Federal period, including tam- 
bour and slant-top desks, tilt-top, card, dressing, and sewing tables, 
sideboards, chests of drawers, chairs, and a variety of beds. However, 


31. Derby Papers, vol. 9. 

32. Salem, Essex Institute, Sanderson Papers. 
33. Sanderson Papers. 

34. Sanderson Papers. 

35. Sanderson Papers. 
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few forms were unique to Salem; such nearby towns as Lynn, Dor- 
chester, Beverly, and the city of Boston were producing furniture very 
similar in overall design. An exception is the so-called “Salem secre- 
tary,” a gentleman’s secretary produced by a number of local cabinet- 
makers.%¢ 

Salem cabinetmakers used ornamental stringing and inlay sparingly. 
Although the Sandersons imported stringing from Boston, most inlay 
used in the town was made within the various cabinetmaking shops and 
is somewhat crude in execution and design. Satinwood and birch bell- 
flowers alternating with ovals or dots cut from dark wood are the most 
common inlays and were employed in the work of such cabinetmakers 
as Nehemiah Adams, William Appleton, Edmund Johnson, and Elijah 
Sanderson. 

Regional carvings can also be identified. Long narrow turned legs 
terminating in elongated bulb feet appear in the work of Nehemiah 
Adams, William Hook, and Thomas Needham of Salem, and Cotton 
Bennett of Beverly and Salem.37 Since all of these cabinetmakers 
purchased turnings from Joseph True, this regional turning design is 
evidently the result of pieceworking. The common usage of piece- 
workers undoubtedly accounts for the similarity of turnings in the 
work of so many local cabinetmakers. A regional carving style, well de- 
fined, in fairly high relief, and sometimes employing punchwork de- 
tail, is probably also the result of the pieceworking system. A number 
of carvers worked in the town and undoubtedly embellished furniture 
with the shells, waterleaves, and pomegranates common to the style. 

Despite the general simplicity of their designs, Salem cabinetmakers 
were not untouched by outside stylistic influences. Three volumes of 
George Hepplewhite’s The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide were 
owned in Salem at the time of Jacob Sanderson’s death in 1810.3® The 
1811 inventory of Samuel McIntire lists design books by Andrea Pal- 
ladio, Batty Langley, Isaac Ware, and William and James Pain.39 In 
addition, members of the prominent Derby family purchased furniture 


36. See Sidney Fiske Kimball, ““Salem Secretaries and Their Makers,” The Magazine 
Antiques 23 (1933):168-70; and Ruth Strachan and Helen Comstock, ‘“‘A Revised Study 
of Salem Secretaries,” The Magazine Antiques 88(1965):502—505. 

37. Clunie, Chapter 4 and Catalogue. 

38. Salem, Salem Probate Court, Docket 24568. 

39. Salem, Salem Probate Court, Docket 18119. 
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in Boston and Philadelphia as well as minor decorative arts examples in 
France and England.*° Such pieces could not fail to influence the taste of 
townspeople and craftsmen. 

By 1819 the first evidence of the Empire style began to appear in Sa-~ 
lem. A ship’s manifest of that date mentions Grecian card tables and a 
cylinder desk bound for New Orleans. An 1819 receipt, listing a suite of 
furniture made by William Hook for Captain George Hodges, in- 
cludes a Grecian card table and a cylinder wash stand.4! By the 1820s 
the heavier, more massive Empire style was embraced by most Salem 
cabinetmakers. Even Elijah Sanderson, whose firm probably produced 
the largest quantity of Federal furniture in the previous era, adopted the 
new style by 1825; his inventory of that year lists a number of Grecian 
pieces, including dining and work tables.*? 

Various marketing methods were employed in the Federal era. As in 
earlier periods, cabinetmakers completed custom orders for individual 
buyers; for example, in 1810, Miss Lucy Hill ordered a large set of 
furniture from Nehemiah Adams in anticipation of her marriage.* 

Some ready-made furniture was also available in the Federal period, 
and various cabinetmakers kept a substantial number of case pieces and 
chairs on hand for immediate purchase. Samuel Phippen advertised in 
the Salem Gazette of February 19, 1793, that he 


has ready made a Variety of Cabinet Work, which he will ex- 
change for other Goods or Cash-viz. Mahogany Desks and 
Book Cases, mahogany swelled Desks, mahogany plain Desks-— 
black walnut, cedar, birch and maple Desks— Logefsic]-top 
black-walnut Cases of Drawers, mahogany and birch Dining 
Tables, mahogany Bureau Tables, mahogany & birch Stand 
Tables, mahogany & birch Light Stands, mahogany highpost 
Bedsteads, common ditto with sacking bottoms, mahogany & 
birch Chairs—dining, bow-back, and kitchen Chairs. . . .*4 


Quantities of chairs were available for the retail market. An 1801 ad- 
vertisement in the Salem Gazette states: 


40. Mabel Munson Swan, ‘‘Where Elias Hasket Derby Bought His Furniture,” 
pp. 280-82. 

41. The receipt and furniture collection are privately owned. 

42. Salem, Salem Probate Court, Docket 24567. 

43. The receipt and collection are privately owned. 

44. Belknap, Artists and Craftsmen, p. 64. 
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James C. Tuttle 
Cabinet and Chair Maker 


Informs his customers & the public in general that he has 
Windsor Chairs (so called) ready made in the different fashions, 
warranted work and painted different colours for Sale on reason- 
able terms for cash or country produce... .4° 


The total evolution from a custom to a retail market was evident by 
1827. While many cabinetmakers tried to maintain a livelihood through 
the completion of custom orders, Thomas Needham opened his Salem 
Furniture Warchouse on Essex Street near Franklin Place. Here his 
inventory included large quantities of furniture in addition to many 
household goods and accessories. An 1827 receipt of Captain George 
Bailey from Needham includes a hearth rug, a looking glass, a fire set, 
and twenty-five yards of carpeting, as well as several pieces of furniture.*® 

As a further extension of the retail market, a number of Salem 
cabinetmakers shipped cases of furniture to foreign ports for sale as 
venture cargo. Craftsmen’s receipts, ship invoices, and manifests for 
ships leaving the port of Salem attest to the widespread practice of 
venture trade among the artisans. 

However, furniture for the custom and retail markets and the lucra- 
tive venture cargo trade are only part of the cabinetmaking picture. 
Most artisans had to rely upon a substantial amount of mundane work 
to support themselves and their families. Nearly all local cabinetmakers 
made coffins, repaired furniture, or completed odd jobs. Elijah and 
Jacob Sanderson mended a set of Elijah Hasket Derby’s chairs in 179247 
and provided him with an elegant coffin at the time of his death in 
1799.48 Receipts indicate that Edmund Johnson was constantly engaged 
in some form of menial labor,4? and Mark Pitman organized a rather 
successful milk delivery business late in his career.5° 

In sum, it is evident that the Salem cabinetmaker was more than just 
a skilled furniture craftsman. By his interrelationship with other local 
artisans and merchants he formed an integral part of the town’s com- 


45. Swan, Samuel McIntire Carver, p. 30. 

46. Salem, Essex Institute, Captain George Bailey Manuscript, Box um. 

47. Salem, Essex Institute, Elias Hasket Derby Papers, vol. 2, p. so. 

48. Derby Papers, vol. 32, p. 43. 

49. Salem, Essex Institute, Daniel Ropes Manuscripts, vol. 4, Bills, 1794-1803. 
50. Ropes Manuscripts, vol. 5. 
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mercial environment. His designs reflect both the refined simplicity of 
local taste and Salem’s interrelationship and communication with 
nearby ports. The development of the retail trade in the nineteenth 
century can be seen as a symbol of the merchandizing tendencies of the 
emerging industrial era. When the Reverend William Bentley’s astute 
observations of local craftsmen are also considered, a complete com- 
prehension of the local cabinetmaker and his role can be determined. 


De 


William Bentley on Trade and 
the Marine Artificers 


By PHILIP CHADWICK FOSTER SMITH* 


HE well-executed launching of a ship, the Reverend Bentley once 

wrote in his diary,! is “the noblest sight man can exhibit.” Schools 
closed on such occasions, usually industrious tradesmen shuttered their 
shops to spend an hour or more in indolence, oftentimes in the com- 
pany of hundreds or sometimes thousands of other spectators, while as 
the anticipation heightened, a holiday mood prevailed throughout the 
area. Would the new vessel, glistening upon the stocks with her new 
paint and bright varnish, launch without accident? Or would she stick 
on the ways? Ifa smooth, uninterrupted launch was the noblest sight, a 
balky vessel which refused to budge despite the utmost endeavors of the 
shipyard gang was certainly the most anticlimactic. The launching of 
Elias Hasket Derby’s second ship Grand Turk proved to be the latter. 
Bentley observed the scene of acute frustration with uncommon re- 
straint. 

‘An attempt was made to launch the ship,” he wrote on May 19, 
1791, but without success. She did not move her length, to the great 
mortification of a numerous crowd of Spectators. . . . The Persons 
present at the first view exceeded 9,000 persons.” During the night, 
with the assistance of an army of volunteers, she was moved another 
ten feet, and within twenty-four hours had been hauled down almost to 
the water's edge, but there she stuck again. 

“The Launching was a continued scene of mortification,” Bentley 
continued several days later. 


* Mr. Smith, curator of maritime history at the Peabody Museum of Salem and 
managing editor of the American Neptune, is the author of Captain Samuel Tucker (1747- 
1833) Continental Navy, published by the Essex Institute in 1976. 

1. The Diary of William Bentley, D.D., 4 vols. (Salem: Essex Institute, 1914; reprint ed., 
Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1962), 3:326 (hereafter cited in text by volume and page 
number). 
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The work was excellently prepared, & tho’ the ground was 
made, not a single defect appeared. The only fault was in the 
descent of the ways, & Mr Derby objected to a greater elevation 
at the first laying of the Keel. Some attempts were made by 
persons on the Spot to effect a reconciliation without success. 
Invitations were sent round, & round. ... There was a very 
handsome collation made by Mr Derby for the workmen in the 
great unfinished House, & for the Gentlemen in the Counting 
House & Store. No injuries were suffered in this complicate[d] 
operation of heaving, removing stages, blocks, & ways. The 
numbers on board, exceeding 200, did not shake her. Yesterday 
the Town Crier gave notice of the Launching, & asked assis- 
tance, which was most chearfully granted. Last night she was 
drawn her length from the ways. It seems to be the prevailing 
opinion that the ill success arose from the want of a just de- 
scent, which the elevation of the Ship would not admit. (2:261) 


For Bentley and many others around Salem, Derby’s Grand Turk 
came to symbolize the beginning of the town’s rise to prominence in 
worldwide trade even though she, herself, was a failure. 

“At the peace which ended our civil [revolutionary] war,’ Bentley 
intoned during his funeral eulogy upon Derby in September 1799, “a 
new era began in the history of our Commerce.” 


Begun in the fisheries [he continued], it extended only to the 
ports at which our staple could be exchanged. It ventured 
abroad, but only as the British Navigation Act permitted, & was 
most consistent with the British, which then was the national 
policy. In the beginning of the past Century, Commerce 
changed from the humble forms of the fishery & these less 
bold adventures. Soon the names of a Turner & a Pickman, an 
Orne & a Gardiner were known. The name of Derby for 
many years was distinguished, as we remember that we con- 
sented to the just fame of the Father of our deceased Friend, 
when death separated this venerable man from our religious 
Congregation in 1783. With the death of R[ichard] D[erby] 
Esqr the elder ended the history of our Colonial Commerce, & 
the Independence of the United States acknowledged in the 
peace of that year gave a new political, as well as domestic his- 
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tory. It was at this time, the Gentleman we now lament, became 
established. But his ambition was too happy, his plans too 
successful, & his means too familiar, to leave him long a soli- 
tary example of success. Many gathered around him, many 
imitated his enterprises, & many shared in their success. The 
Town was enriched & has become an example to the world.? 


Elias Hasket Derby’s rise to prominence and riches exactly coincided 
with Bentley’s arrival and establishment upon the Salem scene. By 
strange chance, the flower of its maritime prowess not only came to 
bud but burst into luxuriant bloom and had begun to show signs of 
decay all before Bentley’s own death not quite thirty-seven years later. 

It is hardly surprising that one of his many absorbing interests was 
to observe and to note the maritime activity of his adopted town. He 
came by it naturally, through inheritance and by association. His father, 
Joshua Bentley, had been a boatbuilder in the North End of prerevolu- 
tionary Boston and had served in Canada under Saunders and Wolfe 
during the eventful siege of Quebec in 1759. Salem was a maritime 
town from one end to the other; the sea and the commerce it spawned 
was everything even to those who pursued nonrelated trades. It was a 
shire town and, during his ministry, a town which emerged rapidly as 
one of the five or six most vital ports of the United States, daring, in- 
novative, and, despite the pressures of international intrigues, sanctions, 
and warfare, astoundingly successful. 

In the early days of his ministry, Salem’s population numbered less 
than seven thousand, women outnumbering men. Of the males in his 
congregation, a high proportion were shipmasters, former masters now 
merchant-ship owners, mariners, boatbuilders, ship carpenters, rope- 
makers, coopers, and blacksmiths—in short, a not-unexpected com- 
bination, inasmuch as his parish encompassed much of the easterly side 
of town which was the most adjacent region to the main waterfront. 
Among the women there were many widows, made so, frequently, by 
the fickle temperament of their husbands’ common mistress—the sea. 
That Bentley, whose curiosity for all things was boundless, should not 
have become an avid student of local trade, commerce, and prosperity 
is unthinkable. 


2. Bentley’s funeral oration is among miscellaneous of his papers at the Peabody 
Museum of Salem. 
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“Mr Derby] early discovered that spirit of adventure & judgement 
which he so successfully employed through life,” Bentley continued 
during the course of his funeral oration. 


His whole education was directed to Commerce. When he 
supplied his first Vessel it was with the same determinate view, 
& with the same confidence & dependance upon the Master, 
which has made all of his masters so ambitious, & all his plans 
so simple & easy to execute. ... In the first scenes of Mr 
Dferby]’s adventures, the trade of this town had been pre- 
pared for a great revolution. The Fishery had been gradually 
abandoned to our neighbours of M[arblehead], Bleverly] & 
Clape] Ann. From 1786 to 1790 not more than 20 Vessels were 
employed in the Fishery & upon an average not of more than 
60 Tons burden, or employing more than 160 men & boys. ... 
Since this period the fishery in Salem has continued to decline. 
But whilst this branch of Employment was neglected, the 
Trade was upon the whole rapidly increasing. In 1758, when the 
Father [Richard Derby] came into business, Salem had one Ship 
& 4 Brigs in all its Commerce, In 1768 when the Son was in 
business there were two Ships, a Snow & 15 Brigantines. In 
1790 there were 5 Ships, 41 Brigs... & in 1794, 15 Ships & 48 
Brigs. We might follow this increasing success to a later period, 
but at this time, Mr D[erby] had raised up some powerful 
rivals of his wealth & Fame, & the value of his industry & enter- 
prising spirit was now found in the prosperity of his neighbours 
who were directed by the same application to business & re- 
warded with the same opulence. 


No one can deny that Elias Hasket Derby had been an innovator of 
this burgeoning prosperity. Largely casting to one side the old, un- 
imaginative, prewar trade patterns with the West Indies and a handful 
of ports along the Iberian peninsula, he struck out to establish contacts 
in distant places never before within the direct reach of Americans or of 
American commerce. His vessels began making voyages into the Baltic 
and to Russia, and in 1789 one of them performed a voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope where commercial intelligence was derived which led 
to Salem’s entry into the rich China and East India trades. 

It would be a useful testimony to Derby, Bentley went on to say, “to 
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trace the progress of the India Trade in America since the revolution.” 
No doubt by now the mourners’ eyes had become hooded or glazed by 
a recitation of recent history intimately known to all, but to us, so far 
removed from those events, they are of considerably more interest. 


In the summer of 1789 Kenrick saild in the Ship Columbia, & 
accompanied with the Sloop Washington for the North West 
coast of America. This expedition was planned in consequence 
of a desire to extend our Trade in Asia & to introduce Ships of 
ereater burden than had been as yet employed in this productive 
Commerce. In the fall of the same year 1789, the Ship Massa- 
chusetts of 791 Tons was launched at German Town below Bos- 
ton, & she saild on 29 March early in the Spring of 1790. In 
January 1791, the Ship President of 1000 Tons was launched at 
Providence. In all these great undertakings many persons were 
concerned. Mr. Derby in April 1790 laid the keel of his Ship 
Grand Turk of 550 Tons, & launched her in May 1791, & she 
sailed for India in 1792 on the 11 of March, dressed completely 
in our own manufactures. This cannot be forgotten while the 
history of our Commerce can be the subject of enquiry, or 
interesting to our country. And it will be a proof of the re- 
sources of our country, that while the Town could furnish the 
materials, that the Timber was one dollar a Ton cheaper here in 
our oldest settlements than on the south Shore, & labour only 
one fourth dearer. (funeral oration) 


The original Grand Turk, a revolutionary war prize, had been the 
first Salem and third American vessel to engage in trade with the 
Chinese at Canton; the second of the name, perhaps presaged by the 
trauma of her launching, was to become one of Derby’s few miscalcu- 
lations. Over-influenced by the ambitious plans for behemoths of ves- 
sels being built by his southerly neighbors of Boston, Providence, New 
York, and Philadelphia, he discovered that even the new Grand Turk at 
only 564 tons was, as Bentley later explained, “much too large for our 
Port & the method of our Trade.” She was sold to New York parties 
when not quite four years old. The fact that she had been built and 
equipped locally, however, was another matter altogether, one which 
attested to the town’s growing ability not only to initiate but also to 
prosecute a most vigorous overseas trade. 
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As modern analysts gauge the strength of the economy in part by the 
number of “building starts’ over a specific period of time, so the ship- 
building activity in Salem, together with its attendant trades, reflected 
the ship-owner merchants’ commercial ups and downs. Until well 
after the Revolution, most Salem-built vessels had been the small 
shallops, ketches, and schooners that were the workhorses of the off- 
shore fisheries and of the local coasting trades. As a rule, larger, deep- 
water vessels had been the products of out-of-town yards, a trend that 
was always true throughout Salem’s maritime years but to a lesser ex- 
tent after the construction of the Grand Turk when sailcloth and iron 
factories came into existence in or near the town, the ropewalks were 
improved, and the maritime artificers began to enjoy a cooperative 
self-sufficiency hitherto unknown. Thanks to William Bentley, we 
know something about them. 

During the twenty-odd years after the Revolution, Salem claimed 
but three principal shipyards and during half that time only two. One 
was located on the North River, at Frye’s Mills on the back side of 
town, and was operated by the rather shadowy figure of Ebenezer 
Mann. Originally from Pembroke, Massachusetts, Mann began build- 
ing vessels at Salem in 1783 and for eight years virtually monopolized 
the business. Before relinquishing his yard to Christopher Turner, an 
apprentice, about the beginning of the year 1801, he had built some 
forty hulls—nearly all small schooners and brigantines—for many of 
Salem’s rising ship-owner families, including Derby’s nearest rival of 
the early days, William (“Billy’’) Gray, Jr. 

The second yard belonged to Retire Becket. Situated on the Salem 
harbor side between the ends of Becket and English Streets, its products 
were few and far between until well into the nineties when not only 
shipbuilding but all of its associated trades began to flower. Enos Briggs, 
also from Pembroke, completed the trio. Derby had imported him in 
1790 to build not only the ship Grand Turk but also the brig Henry. 
After launching these two, Briggs moved to a permanent yard on the 
far side of Salem’s South River, facing directly upon the jagged outine 
of Union (formerly Long) Wharf. 

Throughout their operations, Bentley watched with particular in- 
terest the activities of Briggs and Becket. These two were members of 
his parish while Mann was not and had a yard at a distance sufficient to 
preclude frequent observation. 
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As the 1790s advanced, both men were solidifying their professional 
reputations. Were it not for Bentley we should know little or nothing 
about their personal successes, failures, or characteristics. Briggs, Bent- 
ley remarked upon his death in October 1819, was “an excellent 
practical workman & if not independent & original he built many ex- 
cellent vessels & died in the public favor” (4:621). In all, he built more 
than fifty vessels in Salem, including the famous United States frigate 
Essex upon Winter Island in 1799. Throughout entries concerning him 
in Bentley’s diaries Briggs emerges as not only a builder of great com- 
petence but also (with the notable exception in the case of the Grand 
Turk) as a consummate stage manager of thrilling launches: “This 
morning was launched at Brigg’s Shipyards just above stage point,” he 
wrote in December 1798, “a Brig [Rover] with her masts & standing 
riggings, for Thorndike of Beverly. She moved into the water with that 
graceful regularity which distinguishes the builder upon that favour- 
able spot he possesses’ (2:291). A later account relates that 


This day [October 19, 1816] at 10 A.M. was launched from Mr. 
Brigg’s yard, Southfields, the beautiful ship [Palladium, al] 
Liverpool Packet of 342 tons. She is a fine Ship made of the best 
materials & built by an able Master Builder under the eyes of 
Capt. John White & coppered to her bends. She has a patent 
Perkins pump, & rudder secured or fitted to a round, in which 
the shaft plays & fills. Nothing was spared by the Company to 
render her excellent. She moved into the water very gracefully, 
with a moderately accelerated motion & rose handsomely upon 
the water without any visible pitch, or any sudden dropping of 
her stern, when she left her cradle. The day was the finest of the 
season, & the crowd of spectators great & well accomodated on 
both sides of the river. Another large ship stands planked in the 
same yard. ... (4:415) 


Retire Becket’s professional reputation was slower to mature. Of the 
three main builders he was the only native of Salem, his ancestors hay- 
ing been boat and shipbuilders there since the early years of its settle- 
ment. Apparently, he was afflicted by some kind of peculiar streak 
which Bentley omitted describing in detail. In 1803, Becket declared 
himself bankrupt. ““The man is much involved,” Bentley wrote of this 
extraordinary occurrence, ““& it is feared that his present situation will 
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lead him to forfeit the character of an honest dealer, which he has so 
long possessed. Early in life he discovered a singularity of character, & 
was betrayed into some unchaste connections. This gave him an odd 
turn, & he forsook society & public worship. These habits he has re- 
tained, but he has been distinguished by great industry, great practical 
skill in ship building & great fidelity” (3:23). 

As a showman at launch time he left much to be desired. Both ves- 
sels he built in 1796, for example, either stuck or suffered other mishaps 
during their descent. “We were agreeably disappointed in a good 
launch,’ Bentley commented, “for at this yard they have repeatedly 
failed” (2:204). During the launch of the brig Antelope, to cite but one 
of numerous similar episodes, she fell upon the wharf, slid off out of 
control, and beat off her cutwater. Becket, repeated Bentley, “‘is a good 
workman but [is] a careless man in launching his vessels’’ (2:302). 

Becket’s bankruptcy caused him to lose the family shipyard, but 
within a matter of months he was back at work in another yard just 
northeast of the gigantic wharf built by the Crowninshield family 
toward the beginning of Salem Neck. Here, he continued building 
vessels, largely for the day wages offered by the Crowninshields, until 
the end of the year 1818, by which time the Crowninshields, who had 
inherited the commercial torch left unattended by Derby’s death in 
1799, were forced to relinquish it in their own turn to Joseph Peabody, 
Nathaniel West, and others. Between 1793 and 1818, Becket con- 
structed some ten large ship-rigged vessels, many of which became 
distinguished Indiamen, nine brigs and brigantines, various schooners 
and sloops, and last but not least George Crowninshield, Jr.’s opulent 
hermaphrodite brig Cleopatra’s Barge, the first ocean-going American 
yacht. 

The turn of the century witnessed the formation of several other 
shipbuilding combinations as well. Christopher Turner, at Ebenezer 
Mann’s old Frye’s Mills site, continued working until the uncertain- 
ties of the War of 1812 caused him to seek employment at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard. Elijah Briggs, a cousin of Enos, began building ships 
on Stage Point as early as 1816, where he continued until 1829. Ben- 
jamin Hawkes from 1817 to 1823 maintained a yard at the foot of what 
is now Kosciusko Street, working in association with Christopher Bab- 
bidge. The Magouns built several vessels near Neck Gate from 1805, 
while the later company of Barker and Magoun operated yards at 
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various points along the waterfront. In them all, Turner excepted, 
William Bentley took exceptional interest, yet Enos Briggs and Retire 
Becket were always his favorites. 

A plot of all known vessels built in Salem between 1783 and 1820 
demonstrates the economic mountains and swales through which the 
town’s prosperity passed. From the bottom of the 1788 crevasse, when 
there were no “building starts’’ whatever, the sides rise steeply to a peak 
in 1794; then, reflecting the consequences of international uncertainties 
caused by Barbary, English, and French sanctions against American 
trade, the walls drop off precipitately until in 1798 the congressional re- 
solves which led to the short-lived ““Quasi-War” with France stimu- 
lated a renewal of confidence. Three years later, in 1801, the end of 
hostilities from that quarter caused Salem’s shipbuilding to reach the 
highest pinnacle it would ever attain during this period, a peak that then 
plunged away almost to nothing during the next two decades of war 
and embargo. 

The rise of confidence during the early years of the nineties had a 
salubrious effect on the symbiotic trades, especially in the creation of a 
duck manufactory to weave sailcloth and of an ironworks capable of 
producing large anchors or other heavy fittings. Both were established 
through “subscriptions,” that is, pledged investment by a body of in- 
terested citizens in what were essentially limited stock companies. The 
first to be established was the Salem Duck Manufactory. 

It must be remembered that throughout earlier history sailcloth was 
not only an item much in demand but was one which had to be im- 
ported, frequently at considerable expense. Early attempts to stimulate 
the cultivation of flax for domestic production of duck had failed for a 
variety of economic and political reasons, but in 1788 the Massachusetts 
legislature had enacted a bounty on the cultivation of flax and so helped 
to start up several sailcloth factories including those at Boston and Sa- 
lem. The Salem subscription paper was opened in January 1790 and 
was immediately filled, while the town offered at a nominal rent for 
fifty years a parcel of land on which to build, a site today occupied by 
the Oliver School on Broad Street. The frame of the building was 
raised at the end of the following March. 

Bentley, visiting the operation in July, was not entirely convinced of 
its efficiency. “This day,”’ he wrote, “the Duck Manufactory began 
their first piece of Duck. They have been long spinning, but a full sup- 
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ply of flax is not to be obtained” (1:186). A few months later, he re- 
turned to view the progress. “It has now at work about 12 spinners, & 
4 weavers. They intend to add to this number. I am convinced that 24 
spindles will be too much for one band & wheel, when all are at work, 
from the trifling courses which move & then set at rest the idle spindles 
in the present working of the machine” (1:202). 

Proprietor of the operation was Captain Daniel Rust, a young ship- 
master whose family owned a twine factory elsewhere in town. Little 
has been discovered about him or about the success of the business, but 
if in 1791-92 the Grand Turk had been “dressed completely in our own 
manufactures’ it stands to reason the sailcloth for her was woven by 
Rust. The commercial decline beginning in 1794 apparently forced him 
eventually to close his doors. They were reopened briefly in 1799 for 
the express purpose of weaving sailcloth for the frigate Essex, but after 
that the business seems to have come to an end. 

More successful perhaps was the Salem Iron Factory, financed by 
shareholders consisting of some of the town’s more eminent citizens. 
Read, an inventive genius with many innovative gadgets to his credit, 
held patents for several devices including one to cut and head nails in a 
single operation. His career was a varied one indeed. Born at Warren, 
Massachusetts, in 1759, he graduated from Harvard in 1781, acted for 
several years thereafter as a tutor there, ultimately found his way to 
Salem where he studied medicine under the redoubtable Dr. Edward 
Augustus Holyoke but tired of that, and at last opened an apothecary 
shop on Essex Street. In 1795, he moved to a farm in Danvers just north 
of the Salem town line and there built the combination bridge and 
milldam at the Waters River that became the nucleus for the slitting 
mill and ironworks scheme consummated the following year. Appoint- 
ed a member of Congress in 1800 to fill a vacant seat, he afterwards re- 
moved to Maine and assumed the post of chief justice of Hancock 
County. 

His factory produced a wide assortment of goods—slit and rolled 
iron, shapes, nails, nail plates, hoops, shovels, scythes, sleigh shoes, 
chain cables, and anchors, among other things. Anchors, although 
sometimes manufactured to order, usually were made on speculation; 
yearly inventories from his papers in the Essex Institute frequently re- 
vealed in stock a quantity of thirty to forty-five anchors of various 
sizes and types. 
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The men who made the cables for these anchors were perhaps the 
closest and most closed community among the major maritime artifi- 
cers, an exclusive brotherhood with their own customs and holidays. 
It was they, Bentley would grumble, who, in defiance of the Sabbath, 
were wont to crawl into the ropewalks on Sundays to “spend away the 
day in concealment,” drinking and gambling. 

Patriarch of the ropewalk proprietors was Joseph Vincent, the son of 
a Tuscan emigrant, who managed the one wholly operational walk in 
Salem as the Revolution ended. Bentley knew him for his generous 
hospitality, his perfect uprightness of character, his unostentatious 
charities, his great intelligence, and for the frank expression of his 
opinions. His son-in-law, Thomas Briggs, who began the operation of 
another ropewalk some time later, Bentley held in the highest con- 
tempt, if, very possibly, unfairly so. Thomas Briggs, said Bentley as an 
obituary salute, “was assisted in erecting a new Ropewalk, & had 
great success, but relaxing from his industry, & living with every in- 
dulgence of good cheer, he left the vigour of a firm constitution, re- 
mained a prey to disease for several years, & finally died very old at 45 
years. A fanatic in opinion, as well as in high life, he gave great satis- 
faction to his friends at death.” Bentley further claimed that Briggs 
“could not read or write, & was as ignorant, except of his own occupa- 
tion, as a man in civil society could be” (3:15), a statement prompted 
by ill-will of long standing, pretty much untrue, and hardly worthy 
of its otherwise distinguished author. 

Third owner of the ropewalks radiating from Salem Common into 
Collins Cove and toward the North River was Captain Jonathan 
Haraden, a native of Goucester, and one of the area’s most notable 
privateersmen during the Revolution. A past master of the old Salem 
Marine Society, Haraden’s character was summarized after his death in 
1803 by the ever-present Bentley. “Died in this town Capt. Jonathan 
Haraden, aet. 60. He was one of our most intrepid Commanders in the 
Revolution. He was an accomplished gentleman, of cool temper, of 
generous courage, & a most successful Officer in all his engagements at 
Sea. No man had a higher reputation, or could have greater favour 
among all who were under him. After the war his health failed, & his 
circumstances were narrow, & he finally died after a very lingering 
sickness of a Consumption” (3:62). 

All these men—Ebenezer Mann, Enos Briggs, Retire Becket, Joseph 
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Rust, Nathan Read, Joseph Vincent, Thomas Briggs, Jonathan Haraden, 
and the vast multitude of faceless artificers who made iron fittings, 
blocks, sails, pumps, carvings, boats, and spars—were the threads in the 
fabric of Salem’s early maritime prowess. Without them, Elias Hasket 
Derby, William Gray, Jr., Wait & Peirce, Joseph Peabody, Stephen 
Phillips, Nathaniel West, the irascible Crowninshield clan, and the host 
of other shipowners who risked their ships and prestige in daring ven- 
tures throughout alien ports of the world could not have enriched 
themselves as they did. 

If Derby's far-seeing imagination had most influenced Salem’s com- 
mercial riches, perhaps it was the Crowninshields who in the end most 
influenced Bentley himself—he lodged for years in the house of a 
Crowninshield widow, fell in love with another, and boasted many of 
their fraternity among his East Church parishioners. It was the elder 
George Crowninshield who, partly to gratify the sensibilities of his 
politically sympathetic pastor but more particularly to speed the news 
of the arrival of his vessels the quicker to his counting house, had con- 
structed on Salem Neck atop one of its loftiest promontories a tall 
masonry tower. Built on a granite foundation laid on ledge, his pillar 
of brick and wood climbed twenty-five feet or more into the air and 
mounted a spindly spar on its top. Atop this staff old George’s spotter 
bent on a flag to bespeak a safe arrival or one to half-mast in indication 
of more sorrowful tidings. The summit of the tower was attained by a 
circular stairway of thick planks inset into the brickwork. Upon the 
. timber platform atop it Bentley was to spend many an hour of a sum- 
mer's day in contented contemplation of the shimmer of Salem Bay, 
the foibles of mankind, and Salem’s vessels bound in or out through the 
Baker’s Island Channel. 
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Checklist of the Exhibition 


Measurements are to the nearest one-quarter inch; height precedes width. All objects 
are in the Essex Institute collections unless otherwise noted. 


1 THE REVEREND WILLIAM 

BENTLEY, 1759-1819 

James Frothingham 

Date unknown, copy of Frothing- 
ham’s original 

Oil on canvas, 27 X22 inches 

American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


2 THE REVEREND WILLIAM 
BENTLEY, 1759-1819 
c. 1815, silhouette 
61/, x4¥/, inches, framed 


SIEAS TIC HU RG HH arNpE RIOR 
VIEW 
D. M. Shepard 
c. 1846, pencil drawing 
71/, X11 inches 


4 HASH CHURGHSBINTERIOR 
VIEW 
Bufford and Company, Boston 
c. 1846, lithograph 
57/, <8 inches 


SEAS T CHURCH SE CLERIOR 
VIEW 
D. M. Shepard 
c. 1846, pencil drawing 
10 71/, inches 


6 FAST CHURCH PoC LER EGR. 
VIEW ; 
Bufford and Company, Boston 
c. 1846, lithograph 
8 x §1/, inches 


7 GORY OFPALU irs 
Thomas Jefferson to William Bentley 
9 July 1819; re Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence 
American Antiquarian Society 


Sal bee ER 
Icabod Tucker to William Bentley 
Undated; requests return of witch- 
craft documents 
American Antiquarian Society 


VACCOUNT BOOK: 
WILLIAM BENTLEY 
1784-1795 
Octavo volume 17 
American Antiquarian Society 


10 DIARY OF WILLIAM 
BENTLEY 
October 1815 — March 1818 
Octavo volume 9 
American Antiquarian Society 


divi lel 
William Bentley to Edward 
Augustus Holyoke, M.D. 
6 February 1798; encloses bills of 
mortality for his parish 


12 AN ADDRESS, DELIVERED 
IN THE ESSEX LODGiaaa 
DECEMBER 27) los 
BY WILLIAM BEN LUBY 
MEMBER OF ESSEX LODGE 
Printed by Joshua Cushing, 1799 
Pamphlet 


13 A SERMON PREACHED AT 
THE ORDINATION OF 
WILLIAM BENTLEY, A.M. 
fre DY FOMN DATHROP 
Printed by Samuel Hall, 1783 
Pamphlet 


14 CATALOGUE OF THAT 
PeheteOre LHe PATE DR: 
BENTLEY’S LIBRARY, NOT 
BEQUEATHED TO LITER- 
Ayano Li TUTIONS; «LO 
BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
mae N14 AND 15,1820 
Boston, Printed by Crocker & 

Brewster, 1820 
Pamphlet 


ISATSERMON, BEFORE THE 
GOVERN OR ON THE 
DAYSOF GENERAL ELEC- 
mIONS MAY 27, 1807. 

BY WILLIAM BENTLEY 

Boston, Printed by Adams and 
Rhoades, 1807 

Pamphlet 


iGeeGCOLLEGTION OF 
PontMs AND HYMNS FOR 
PU bPIGh WORSHIP)... 
William Bentley, editor 
Printed by Dabney and Cushing, 
1788 
(Owned by the Reverend Bentley) 


Pawan bHER COCK 
c. 1789, lead, gilded 
Height 52 inches 
Formerly stood on spire of East 
Church 


18 JOHN WINTHROP 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1798, wooden bust, painted white 
Height 151/, inches 
American Antiquarian Society 


19 VOLTAIRE 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
c. 1802(?), wooden bust, painted 
white 
Height 15 inches 
American Antiquarian Society 


207A BERT GALT ATIN 
Charles Peale Polk, 1767-1822 
Before 1804, engraved gold on glass 
Height 3%/ inches 
American Antiquarian Society 


21 JAMES MADISON 
Charles Peale Polk, 1767-1822 
Before 1804, engraved gold on glass 
Height 33/4 inches 
American Antiquarian Society 


22 JOHN WINTHROP 
Samuel Harris, 1783-1810 
1805-1810, red chalk drawing 
13 X10 inches 
American Antiquarian Society 


23 SIMON BRADSTREET 
Samuel Harris, 1783-1810 
1805-1810, red chalk drawing 
13 X10 inches 
American Antiquarian Society 


24 THOMAS JEFFERSON, 

President des Etats Unis de 

l Amerique 

Bouch delt. . . . Aug. Desnoyers 
Sculpt. 

1801, Stipple engraving 

1814, «14%/, inches 

Presented to Dr. Bentley by 
Thomas Jefferson 

Peabody Museum of Salem 


DRLIN'S Gio 
Hannah Crowninshield, 1789-1834 
1816, sketchbook 


91/,x71/, inches 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


26 SHELLS 
Hannah Crowninshield, 1789-1834 
1824, sketchbook 
7<4%/, inches 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


27 PLAN OF SACLEM.IN 
MASSAGHUSE TlSsP Ac 
42°52'N 
Reduced by pentagraph from 1758 

original 
James Ford 
1787, ink drawing 
119/,15 inches 


MAPJOF SALEM AND 
ENVIRONS 

c. 1800, ink and watercolor drawing 
43 X424/, inches 

American Antiquarian Society 


PVANTOPSE TE BELOW INGOT 
SALEM 

Surveyed by Jonathan P. Saunders 
Engraved by Annin & Smith, Boston 
1820 

213/, x33 inches 


30 PLAN OF THE TOWN OF 
SALEMPAS SURV EN Deby, 
JONATHAN SAUNDERS 
Hannah Stimpson 
1821, watercolor drawing (copy) 
213/, x29%/, inches 


31 ESSEX STREET LOOKING 
EASTWARD FROM TOWN 
HOUSE SQUARE 
c. 1830, oil on canvas 
91/,<103/, inches 


CROWNINSHIELD WHARF 
c. 1805, gouache 
121/,185/ inches 


28 


29 


BV 


33 VIEW OF THE TOWN OF 
SALEM 


Alvan Fisher, 1792-1863 


72 


1818, watercolor and pencil drawing 
10X15 inches 


34 SALEM FIRS iCHUR CHT 
c. 1825, pen and charcoal drawing 
73/,<11 inches 


35 SCHOOL STREETER OM 
THE OLD \ TOWNHOUSE 
Joseph Orne, 1749-1786 

c. 1765-1770, watercolor 


131/,x16%/, inches (framed) 


36 ST. PETER STREET, SALEM 
Robert L. Brown 
1835, oil on canvas 


13 x184/, inches 


37 ESSEX STREET LOOKING 
WEST FROM FIRST 
MEETING HOUSE 

Lewis J. Bridgman 

c. 1826-1839, watercolor 

13 1/4, x22 inches (framed) 


38 ST. PETER’S CHURGiI: 
SALEM 

George Augustus Perkins, 1813-? 
c. 1830, watercolor 


8 12 inches 


39 FEDERAL STREET, 
CORNER OF BECKFORD 
George Prince 

1827, watercolor 


131/, 14 inches 


40 LANDSCAPE SCENE 
George Whipple Rhoades 
c. 1800, watercolor on glass 
5°/,x71/, inches (framed) 


41 LAFAYETTEICOFREE 
HOUSE 
T.L.Padel. 
c. 1830, lithograph 
1013 inches 


42 PICKMAN-DERBY- 
BROOKHOUSE HOUSE 
Mary Jane Derby del. 

c. 1827, lithograph 
10 X121/, inches 


43 BENJAMIN PICKMAN 
HOUSE 
J. F. Colman del. 
c. 1827, lithograph 
81/4, 1014 inches 


44 VIEW OF THE COURT 
HOUSE IN SALEM; 
MASSACHUSETTS 
W. Gray, del.; engraved by S. Hill 
c. 1800, engraving 
4 5§1/, inches 


45 TAVERN AT LYNN, 
SOUTH FRONT ELEVATION 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1803, ink drawing 
9X15 inches 


Z0,fAVERN AT LYNN, PLAN 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1803, ink drawing 
91/, 15 inches 


47 PLAN OF ROAD FROM 
SArpEMELO LYNN BY, THE 
GREAT MEADOW 
Ebenezer Putnam 
1811, ink and pencil drawing 
211/, x30 inches 


48 VIEW OF SALEM AND 
Diy ERLY. 
1798-1810, oil on panel 
3114, 49 inches 


4yR RECEIPT OF TIMOTHY 
WELLMAN 
For payment to the Aqueduct 
Corporation for “‘the use of the 
water of the aqueduct,”’ dated 
1 May 1809 


50 RULES AND REGULATIONS 
OF THE PROPRIETORS OF 
THE SALEM AND DAN- 
VERSA GED Gime 
1805, broadside 
121/, x 84/, inches 


51 SALEM & DANVERS 
AQUEDUCT CORPORA- 
TION SEAL 
After 1797, silver; engraved on 

reverse of a five franc coin 
Diameter 11/, inches 


52 MR. EDWARD SOUTH- 
WICK FOR THE AQUE- 
DU GIST OsRO BERT 
PROCTOR JUNR. 

24 June 1797; accounts for brandy 
and rum for the workers 
1214, x8 inches 


SSA CCOUNTS BETWEEN 
BHOMASENICHOUS AND 
THE PROPRIETORS OF 
THE SALEM & DANVERS 
AQUEDUCT 
29 March 1799; for the building of 

the aqueduct 


54 ACCOUNTS BETWEEN 
THOMAS NICHOLS AND 
ELISHA DAY 
August 15-21 November 1797; 

for the building of the aqueduct 


BOS CINEA CG) eae BOR LELE 
PURPOSE OF LAYING OUT 
AND MAKING A TURN- 
PIKE ROAD FROM SALEM 
TO CHARLES-RIVER- 
BRIDGE 
Printed by Thomas C. Cushing, 

1802 
Pamphlet 


56 CERTIFICATE FOR THE 
SALE OF TEN SHARES in 


the Salem Turnpike Road and 

Chelsea Bridge 

By Jeduthun Upton and Dudley 
Porter to William Sterns 

18 June 1802 

61/,<81/ inches 


57 SALEM TURNPEKR EXAND 
CHELSEA BRIDGE 
GORPORATIONS EAL 
22 September 1803, bronze 
Diameter, 11/, inches 


58 EASTERN STAGE 
COMPANY SEAL 
c. 1818, brass 
Diameter 11/, inches 


59 SAMUEL McINTIRE, 
1757-1811 
Attributed to Benjamin Blyth, c. 
1747-1 S 7 
n.d., pastel 
14 x9%/, inches 


60 THE SALEMICODVEC LION 
OFIOCLASSIGAUDSAGCRED 
NO SL Kaas 
Printed by Joshua Cushing, 1805 
Hymnbook owned by Samuel 

McIntire 


61 STEARNS BLOCK, FRONT 
ELEVATION 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1792, ink drawing 
61/, 13 inches 


62 COURT HOUSE, FRONT 
ELEVATION 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1785-1786, ink drawing 
161/, 1014 inches 


63 THE PRACTICAL HOUSE 
CARPENTER 
William Pain 
Boston, 1796, first American edition 
from the fifth London edition 


64 DERBY MANSION, DE- 
TAILS ORDA EO VAL 
ROOM 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1795, ink drawing 
2217 inches 


65 COURT AND TOWN 
HOUSE SQUARE SAL EM 
c. 1805-1820, oil on panel 
3552 inches 


66 BOW KNOT, 

ARCHITEC TURAD DETAIL 

Probably from the Washington 
Arch 

Attributed to Samuel McIntire, 
1757-1811 

c. 1801, pine 

713%/, inches 


67 PENDANT, 
ARGHITECTURATLIDE TAIL 
From the Branch Church 
Attributed to Samuel McIntire, 

1757-1811 
1804-1805, pine 


68 CORINTHIAN CAPITAL, 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 
From the Pickman House 
Attributed to Samuel McIntire, 

1757-1811 
c. 1800, pine 
Height 93/, inches 


6VELIAS TASK E L DERBY: 
1939-429 
n.d., watercolor on ivory 
Height 3 inches 


70 ELIZABETH CROWNIN- 
SHIELD DERBY, 1736-1799 
n.d., watercolor on ivory 
Height 3 inches 


71 ELIAS HASKE Dep ib Rpm 
HOUS Eigen Y s.ubias 


WHARF,” FRONT ELEVA- 
TION 

Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1780, ink drawing 

91/, x10 inches 


72 DESIGN FOR REMODEL- 
LING THE PICKMAN 
HOUSE FRONT 
ELEVATION 

Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1786, ink drawing 

111/17 inches 


PRELIMINARY STUDY 
FOR THE ELEVATION OF 
THE DERBY MANSION 
Charles Bulfinch, 1763-1844 
1795, ink drawing 

107/,<131/, inches 


a 


74 STUDY FOR THE ELE- 
VATION OF THE DERBY 
MANSION 

Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1795, ink drawing 


9 X10 inches 


SUGGESTED DESIGN FOR 

THE DERBY GARDEN 

1795-1799, watercolor and ink 
drawing 

23141844 inches 


76 DERBY MANSION, DESIGN 
FOR THE NORTHWEST 
ROOM 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1795, ink drawing 
117/, 17 inches 


DERBY MANSION, 
DESIGN FOR THE OVAL 
ROOM 

Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
1795, ink drawing 

107/, x161/, inches 


do 


Hs 
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78 DERBY MANSION, WORK- 
ING PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1814 
1795, ink drawing 
172114 inches 


79 EZEKIEL HERSEY DERBY 
FARM, SOUTH SALEM 
Michele Felice Corné, 1752-1845 
c. 1800, oil on canvas 
401/, X 53/2 inches 
Collection of Bertram K. and Nina 

Fletcher Little 


80 FENCE URN FROM DERBY 
FARM, SOUTH SALEM 
Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 
c. 1800, painted pine 
Height 27 inches 


A PLAN OF LAND OWNED 

BYJEZERKIEL-H- DERBY. 

ES Gyan 

Gideon Foster 

1808, pencil, ink, watercolor on 
paper 

20X35 inches 

82 PLAN OF SOUTH SALEM 

BRIDGE 

c. 1806, ink drawing 

113/,x71/, inches 


83 IMPORTED BULL 
AD IVI LAT e 
1824, broadside 
123/, 8 inches 
Bound into Essex Agricultural 
Society Transactions, volume 1, 
1818-1881 


84 CATTLE SHOW, PLOW- 
ING MATCH, AND EXHI- 
BITION OF MANUFAC- 
URES aes 
Printed at Salem Gazette Office 
1825, broadside 
201/, x16%/, inches 


8 
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SosPHAR STAN DUAPBRLEES 
Hannah Crowninshield, 1789-1834 
1820-1825, sketchbook 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


86 PEAR 
Carved by Samuel McIntire, painted 
by Michele Felice Corné 
c. 1807, probably pine 
Length 71/ inches 


87 THE OAKES COW 

Hannah Larrabee, 1794-1818 

1809, watercolor on paper and wood 

oval, 5 <7 inches 
88 REGULATIONS OF THE 
SALEMtASSOCGCIATIONIFOR 
THE, DE LEC TLONSAIND 
PROSEGD TION ORALLES- 
PASSERS ON GARDENS, 
FIELD SAND ORCHARD SE. 
Printed by W. Palfray, Jr., 1828 
Pamphlet 
89 SALEM COMMON ON 
TRAINING DAY 
George Ropes, Jr., 1788-1819 
1808, oil on canvas 
§23/, X35 inches 


90 AMERICAN INDEPEN- 
DENGE Beew UL Yo2 1614 
Broadside 
137/,x84/, inches 
Order of the procession for the 

Independence Day celebration 


91 AT A MEETING OF THE 
FIREWARDS... OF SALEM 
oe HEY UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED -4LH Bane la 
LOWINGREGULATIONS... 
1809, broadside 


8 x61/, inches 
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92 AGTIVEFIRE*{GLU BEERS 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 
MEEJING Se: .3 
16 February 1819, broadside 
141/ x91/, inches 


93 ACTIVE FIRE-GEUS 
Roster of annual meeting 
19 February 1807 
137/,x81/, inches 


94 ACTIVE FIRE CLUE 
Notice of meeting 
16 August 1809 
41/, x6%/, inches 


95 SALEM HOTEL TO THE 
ACTIVE FIRE CLUB 
Bill for club meeting 
15 August 1821 
3 <7 inches 


96 ACCOUNTS BETWEEN 
THE ACTIVE FIREICLES 
AND JAMES KIMBALL 
11 March 1807; for making fire 

buckets 
4X7%/, inches 


97 ACCOUNTS BETWEEN 
THE ACTIVE FIRE CLUB 
AND GEORGE ROPES IR: 
18 February 1807; for painting 

fire buckets 
33/,x7%/ inches 


98 FIRE BUCKET, THE 
ACTIVAPIRE CUR 
1807-1820, leather painted with oils 
Height 123/, inches, diameter 8%/, 

inches 


99 FIRE BUCKET SADROIE 
FIRE CLUB 
Asa Lamson 
1810-1820, leather painted with oils 
Height 121/, inches, diameter 91/, 
inches 


100 FIREMAN’S TRUMPET 
Before 1820, tin, painted 
Length 16%/, inches 


101 RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS: OF THE SALEM 
GAD ETS eo 
Printed for the company by 

William B. Turell, 1808 
Pamphlet 


102 RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS, OR: LHEs/SALEM 


ARSIILELERY COMPANY... 


Printed for the company by John 
Russess, 1804 
Pamphlet 


Wop AVEM-ARTILEERY”.. . 
putea XS SABRE CUTS, 
Pee eho Ort ri 
ARTILLERY 
August 1808, broadside 
81/, x 6%/, inches 


104 SASH OF THE SALEM 
ARTILEERY 
Worn by Colonel John Russell, 
1779-1853 
1812, red velvet with silk and 
metallic braid 
Length 39 inches, width 5 inches 


Oyen AVE AU DE BRAS OF 
Tite ALEM ARTILLERY 
Worn by Colonel John Russell, 

1779-1853 
1812, beaver with braid edging, 
black rosette with a silver eagle 
Height 121/, inches, length 17 
inches 


Ome LLU ARY CAP OF THE 
PIGHIOARTIVLERY 
1814, leather with brass plate 
Height 9%/, inches, diameter 7 
inches 


Th 


107 SAT EMP ARS II ERaY! 
Notification for choosing a 
lieutenant 
19 July 1816, broadside 
4'/2X7'/4 inches 


108 ARTICLES AND REGULA- 
TIONS FOR THE SALEM 
PLGTEeLIN EAN DRY 
Printed by Thomas C. Cushing, 

1812 
Pamphlet 


109 CANTEEN OF THE SALEM 
LIGHT INFANTRY 
c. 1810-1820, tin, painted 
Diameter 51/, inches, width 31/, 
inches 


110 HELMET OF THE SALEM 
INDEPENDENT CADETS 
c. War of 1812, leather with 
silvered head plate 
Height 71/ inches, width 7 inches, 
depth 81/ inches 


11) BELT PLATE AND BELT 
Worn by Perley Putnam, 1778-? 
c. War of 1812, leather and silver 
334 x2%, inches (plate) 


112 SWORD, SCABBARD, 
AND CASE 
Worn by Perley Putnam, 1778-? 
c. War of 1812, leather and steel 
Length 39 inches 


113 SWORD OF AN OFFICER 
c. 1805-1815, steel 
Length 331 inches 


114, BEVIUPLATE OF XV 
REGIMENT 
Belonged to Jonathan Sewall 
Pynchon, 1766-1802 
c. 1796, silver 
3 X21/, inches, oval 


1145 KNAPSACK (OF THE 
ESSEX GUARD 
1814, cloth, painted 
16 X16 inches 
116 CHIMNEYPIECE FROM 
THE SIMON FORRESTER 
HOUSE 1383s D ER BY 
STREET, SALEM 
Carved by Samuel McIntire, 
possibly painted by M. F. Corné 
or George Ropes, Jr. 
Before 1800 
Height 481/ inches, width 89 
inches 
LGA Re 
Sebastian and Pierre Erard, London 
c. 1810, wooden frame (part 
bird’s-eye maple; part gilded) 
Height 69 inches, width 16 inches 
1iS;SPIN ET 
Samuel Blyth, 1744-1795 
c. 1785, mahogany (base not 
original) 
Height 8 inches, width 71 inches, 
depth 26 inches 


119 SIDE CHAIRS 
c. 1800, mahogany 
Height 36 inches, width 16 inches, 
depth 16 inches 


120 FIRESCREEN AND 
CANDLESTAND 
Thomas Hodgkins, ?-1825 
c. 1800, mahogany 
Height 591/, inches 


121 TALI*GLOCK 
David Wood, Newburyport 
c. 1795, mahogany 
Height 873/, inches, width 191/, 
inches, depth 10 inches 
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122. BAS YGHALR 
c. 1780, mahogany, reupholstered 
in red damask 
Height 451/ inches, width 30 
inches, depth 21 inches 


123 CANDLESTAND 
c. 1790-1800, mahogany and 
mahogany veneer 
Height 31 inches; dimensions of 
surface: length 24 inches, width 
15/, inches 


124 EXHIBITION, MESSRS 
BILE & "COT ewer 
HAVE THE PLEASURE OF 
GIVING AN EVENING’S 
AMUSEMENT .2. 

True and Rowe, Printers [1813] 
Broadside 
201/, x133/, inches 


125. THIS EVENING WAN Daa 
Ist, 1802 Ye OSe DONTE 
CLORIS WILL PERFORM 
tON ST Be Si ace 
WHR 
Broadside 
1114, x94, inches 


126 NEW MUSEUM OF WAX- 
WORK URS 
[1816], broadside 
201/, «141, inches 


127 FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
YO Ulbtecs Sh INVEE ioe 
Broadside, exhibition by Mr. 

Rannie, ventriloquist 
1114, x94, inches 


128 THEATRE-—SALEM fa. 
JULY 2, 1802: aetrie 
STRANGER? 7 aLo® 
WHICH WILL BE ADDED 
: oc (BLUE ERARD Jace 
Broadside 
1314, x91, inches 


129 ORATORIO, BY THE 
PAN DGS © ChE TYRr : 
12 January 1818, broadside 
1814, «111/, inches 


Pore DLICK. CONCERTS . 
APRIL 2, 1784 
Broadside 
751, inches 


130 BOOK OF MANUSCRIPT 
MUSIC 
c. 1785-1795; belonged to Sally 
Pickman and Rebecca Taylor 
Pickman 


131 TICKET TO THE DINNER 
AT THE CONCERT-HALL 
4 July 1805 
21/4, <31/, inches 


ie2enCCOUNT BOOK OF THE 
SopuM- CONCERT HALL 
1782-1786 
13 <8 inches 


Hoe RULES “OF THE 
FSi tvs LY... 
1818, broadside 
1314, 81, inches 


134 BALLROOM SCENE 
c. 1827, lithograph 
514x7%/, inches 


PGCE RLTIBICATE ROR THE 
SALEM ATHENAUM 
1 April 1818; for John H. Andrews 
6/, x8 inches 


136 RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS OF THE SALEM 
SOCIALIVIBRARY OF 
RELIGION AND 
LITERATURE 
Printed by Haven Pool, 1807 
Pamphlet 


137 ANNUAL REPORT MADE 
TO THE SALEM SOCIETY 
FOR THE MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUC- 
TION OF THE POOR 
1821, leaflet 


I38;CONS TIE ULION OFSTHE 
SALEM BAPTIST FEMALE 
PO GAT ONES COG PEERY (7 
Printed by T. C. Cushing, [1815] 
Pamphlet 


139 SALEM EVANGELICAL 
LIBRARY. RULES AND 
BY-LAWS 
Printed by W. Palfray, Jr., [1818] 
Pamphlet 


140 ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SALEM FEMALE CHARI- 
LA DUES OCT TIY, 

7 August 1816, broadside 
123/,71/, inches 


141 AN ODE FOR THE ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE SALEM 
FEMALE ASYLUM 
[1812], broadside 
71, x4¥/, inches 


142 SALEM FEMALE CHARI- 
TABLE SOCIETY 
Record book, first volume 
1801-1817 


143 RULES FOR THE ASYLUM 
OF THE SALEM FEMALE 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
Salem, 21 February 1815, manu- 

script broadside 
193/, x16/, inches 


144 DORCAS SOCIETY 
Record book, first volume 
1811-1829 


145 DORGASISOCIETY 
Garment and aid distribution book 
1817-1860 


QUERIES [RE CARE AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
POOR] 

[Icabod Tucker] 

c. 1815, memoranda 

1244 x71 inches 


1 OPGHEOVERSEBES OE 

THEO OR 

Deposition against James and 
Betsey Catton, undated 

12 74/ inches 


TO THE OVERSEERS OF 

SALEM 

Deposition against Mary Ashley 
for intemperance 

2 October 1815 

13 <7%/, inches 


149 LIST OF THE PAUPERS IN 
THE POORHOUSE AND 
THEIR AGES AND 
CONDITIONS 
Salem, 1 March 1815 
151/,12 inches 


150 THE COMMITTEE FOR 
BUILDING THE NEW 
WORK HOUSE TO 
KIMBALL & LORD 
1816, accounts 
121414 inches 


COMMITTEE FOR BUILD- 
ING THE NEW ALMS 
HOUSE TO DAVID 
ROBBINS 

1815-1816, accounts 

12>141/, inches 


146 


147 


148 


151 


152 THE COMMIT TEEFFOR 
BUILDING THE NEW 


ALMS HOUSE IN SALEM 
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TO, CHARLES (BULEINGER 
4 November 1815, bill 
314,81, inches 


153 DR OH ESTO WANE OR 
SALEM FOR COST OF 
NEW WORK HOUSE 
1815-1817, account book 
8 x6/, inches 


154 RULES AND REGULA- 
TIONS FOR THE GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE ALMS- 
HOUSE-IN SALEM 
DECEMBER, 1816 
Broadside 
1844, «11 inches 

155 FIFTY DOLLARS REWARD 

wa. ESCAPED VAS EP NIGH 

FROM THE PRISON IN 

SALEM, THOMAS#D: 

WHITE 

19 April 1815, broadside 

11 <9 inches 


156 THOMAS CUSHING, 
1764-1824 
1816, oil on panel 
25 X21 inches 


157;SALENM GAZETA 

Printed by Thomas Cushing 

30 March 1813; newspaper front 
page that displays the cartoon of 
the “gerrymander,” which first 
appeared in the Boston Gazette 
in March 1812 


191%, x11, inches 


158 THEI CARRIER(OF WM HE 
ESSEX REGIS TERGRE- 
SPEC TFULEY (PRESHEES 
LO TDS: PATRONS Sa 
THESROLLOMING 


ADDRESS 


1 January 1818, silk broadside 
1414 x9 inches 


159 SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE 
SALEM REGISTER... 
[1803], broadside 
544 x61/, inches 

160 FEDERAL MEETING... 
MARCH 7, 1806 
Printed by T. C. Cushing, 1806 
Broadside 
191/,111/ inches 


ions. ORDERS: AND 
BY-LAWS, MADE BY THE 
FREEHOLDERS AND IN- 
HMABELANTS OF@) ©. 
SALEM 
[1801], broadside 
181/11 inches 


162 UNITED WE STAND— 
iV tDEDewE FALL. 2: 
6TH OF MARCH 1807 
Broadside; proceedings of a meet- 

ing of the Republicans of Salem 
191/, 12 inches 


163 NATHAN READ, 1759-1849 
Charles B. F. Saint Memin, 1770- 
1852 
c. 1800-1805(?), engraving 
41/,X31/ inches (framed) 


164 MODEL FOR A NAIL 
CUTTING MACHINE 
Nathan Read, 1759-1849 
1798, working model of iron and 

wood 
Height 25 inches, length 39 inches, 
depth 21 inches 


165 PATENT ISSUED TO 
NATHAN READ FOR A 
MACHINE FOR CUTTING 
AND HEADING NAILS 
13 December 1798 
141/, 1114, inches 
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166 VIEW OF THE UPPER 
PARTS OF A NEW 
MACHINE FOR CUTTING 
NALS see 
Nathan Read, 1759-1849 
c. 1797, ink drawing 
181/, <231/, inches 


167 SIDE VIEW OR ELEVA- 
TION OF A NEW IN- 
VENTED MACHINE FOR 
CUTTING NAILS 
Nathan Read, 1759-1849 
c. 1797, ink drawing 
191/, 2714 inches 


168 SALEM IRON FACTORY 
Drawn and engraved by George 
Graham 
c. 1800, stock certificate 
1481/4, inches 


169 SALEM IRON FACTORY 
Drawn and engraved by George 
Graham 
c. 1800, copperplate for stock 
certificate 
4x71/, inches 


170 SALEM IRON FACTORY 
SEAL 
1800, bronze 
Diameter 1/, inches 


Ti NER BA DAS DA GED, 
THRASHING MACHINE 
J. R. Penniman del., Annin & 
Smith Sc. 
c. 1820, aquatint 
14 81/, inches 


172 PERPETUAL CHRONOM- 
ETER 
Nathan Read, 1759-1849 
c. 1790, ink drawing 
123/,<15%/, inches 


173 DESIGN FOR A STEAM- 
POWERED CARRIAGE 
Nathan Read, 1759-1849 
c. 1790, ink drawing 
191/, 12 inches 


SALEM CHARITABLE 
-MECHANIC ASSOCIA- 

TION 

Des. & drawn by John R. Penniman 

Engraved by Annin & Smith, 

Boston 
c. 1820, membership certificate 
1216 inches 
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SALEM CHARITABLE 

MECHANIC ASSOCIATION 

Des. & drawn by John R. Penniman 

Engraved by Annin & Smith, 
Boston 

c. 1820, copperplate for member- 
ship certificate 

12 X16 inches 
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176 CONSTITUTION OF THE 
SALEM CHARITABLE 
MECHANIC ASSOCIA- 
DION Wr 

Printed by W. Palfray, Jr., 1817 


Pamphlet 


177 WILLIAM LEMON, 
1763-1827 
1790-1800(?), oil on canvas 
29 X23 inches 


178 THOMAS NEEDHAM, 
1779-1858 
Charles Osgood, 1809-1890 
n.d., oil on panel 
263/, <211/, inches 


179 DESK 
Mark Pitman, 1779-1829 
c. 1800, mahogany and mahogany 
veneers 
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Height 43°% inches, width 423/, 
inches, depth 223/, inches 
Anonymous loan 


180 ARMCHAIR 
Carving attributed to Samuel 
McIntire, 1757-18114 
c. 1801, mahogany 
Height (back) 3414 inches, width 
21 inches, depth 181/, inches 
Made for the Peirce-Nichols House 


181 SIDE CHAIR 
Carving attributed to Samuel 
McIntire, 1757-1811 
c. 1801, mahogany 
Height (back) 3714 inches, width 
20%/, inches, depth 171/, inches 
Made for the Peirce-Nichols House 


182 ACCOUNTS BETWEEN 
ELIJAH AND JACOB SAN- 
DERSON AND DANIEL 
CLARKE 
11 September 1795 
10121/, inches 


SHIPPED ON BOARD THE 
SHIP JOHN BOUND FOR 
SURINAM & CONSIGNED 
TO. CAPT, JOSEPHSROEES 
... BY WILLIAM PENION 
25 June 1799, invoice of furniture 
91/,X7'/ inches 


184 INVOICE OF NINE CASES 
MAHOGANYE FURNA- 
TURE SHIPED BYE ELI- 
JAH SANDERSON ON 
HIS OWN ACCOUNT 
AND REISK ON BOARD 
THE BRIGJOHN... 
January 1802, invoice of venture 

cargo to the East Indies 
141/, 12 inches 


185 ACCOUNTS BETWEEN 
JOHN DERBY AND 
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WILLIAM LEMON 
1 January 1803 
7<7%/, inches 


icopMiGookKS EL & J. SANDER- 
SON TO SAML McINTIRE 
DR. 
11 May 1795 — 25 September 1795 
Accounts for carving of furniture 


187 MR. JACOB SANDERSON 
TO SAML McINTIRE DR. 
11 August 1807 — 6 May 1808 
Accounts for carving 


188 AN INVENTORY OF THE 
ESTATE OF JACOB 
SEN DERSON MI. 
22 May 1810 
183/, 15 inches 


189 HARDWARE, A LARGE 
MeSORTMENTYFOR' SALE 
BryeGLORGHEH DEAN... 
[1801], broadside 
161/, x13 inches 


190 ENGLISH GOODS, 
CROCKERY, AND GLASS 
WARE STORE... STONE 
AND BREWER... HAVE 
SONSPANTLY FOR:SALE, 
THE FOLLOWING 
PORE LG En xh 
[1802], broadside 
123/,8 inches 


ies CURW EN... . 
KIDDERMINSTER CAR- 
PETING, AND A VARIETY 
OPRICH PANCY 
POO Sac ee: 

[1820], trade card 
4°/, x6 inches 


ee OnN AVES LURELLoaN, . 
ENGLISH AND INDIA 
GOODSh, 2: 


[c. 1820], trade card 
37/4 4/2 inches 


LoSUTORN EINK So IMPORTS 
AND SELLS ALL KINDS 
OF FASHIONABLE 
GOOD SEG: 

[c. 1802], trade card 
4x 51/, inches 


194 GEORGES AnUS DISi@ y 
EUROPEAN, INDIA, AND 
AMERICAN PIECE GOODS 
[1803], trade card 
414 <61/, inches 


195 JEWELRY, SILVER, 
PLATED, BRITANNIA 
AND HARDWARE, AND 
LOOKING GRASSES! 42. 
EDWARD FARLEY, OFFERS 
FOR SALE 
[1804], trade card 
63/, 51 inches 


196 SECCOMB & WILLIAMS 
ee a PV: ©) INGE AN Dae), 
A VERY GENERAL AS- 
SORTMENT OF DRUGS, 
MEDICINES, SURGEONS’ 
INSTRUMENTS). 
[1810], trade card 
7/2 X7°/4 inches 


197 RAZOR GRINDING. 
JOHN BERTRAM IN- 
FORMS HIS FRIENDS... 
PEA aH Biot ARP ENS 
RAZORSUS CESS ORS: 
RED Li Vebiouemert: Oc Garorc: 
[1808], trade card 
64/,x 71%, inches 


198 CORRECT PROFILE 
LIKENESS BSivaen. 
Moses Chapman, 1771-1845 


c. 1808, broadside framed with 
two silhouettes 
121/,x161/, inches (framed) 


199 DANIEL, DOLLY, NA- 
THANIEL, HANNAH AND 
NATHANIEL LANG 
John Christian Rauschner, 1760-2 
c. 1810, wax portrait busts in 

original oval frame 
181/, x164/, inches (framed) 


200 BANDBOX 
Benjamin Pond 
1814, cardboard covered with 
wallpaper 
Height 4°/, inches, width 12 
inches, depth 63/, inches 


201 TRUNK 
John Brown 
1809, hide covered with brass 
nails and handle 
Height 73/, inches, width 15 
inches, depth 8 inches 


202 LEMON SYRUP BOTTLE 
Labeled, B. Perry, No. 17 Market 
Square 
Height 121/, inches 


203 WATCH PAPER 
Samuel Mulliken, 1761-1847 
c. 1790-1796, engraving 
Diameter 2 inches 


204 WATCH PAPER 
Benjamin Balch, 1774-1860 
1810, engraving 
Diameter 2 inches 


205 ROBERT BROOKHOUSE 
GOLDSMITH & JEWEL- 
DER pay. 

Engraved by S. Hill 
c. 1800, trade card 
671/, inches 
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206 WATCH 
Case probably made by Robert 
Brookhouse, 1779-1866 
Works, English or French 
c. 1813, gold 
Diameter of case 2 inches 
The watch was given by Brook- 
house to his apprentice, Robert 
Gray. 
207 TW OTSPOONS 
Robert Brookhouse, 1779-1866 
c. 1810, silver 
Length 5*/ inches 
208 TUREEN 
c. 1800, English creamware 
314,71, inches 
209 CURTAIN TIE BACK 
c. 1800, probably English 
Enamel and brass, with transfer 
printed portrait of Washington 
Diameter 2 inches 


210 TEAPOT 
Jabez Baldwin, c. 1777-1819 
c. 1815, silver 
Height 8 inches, width 101/, inches 
Made for Mary White Beckford 
of Salem 


211 PICKMAN FAMILY «G@ma: 
OF ARMS 
Samuel Blyth, 1744-1795 
c. 1800, watercolor 
14X10 inches 


212 ELIAS ASK ET DERBY. 
1739-1799 
Benjamin Blyth, c. 1746-1787 
1776, pastel 
23 X18 inches 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


213 THE MOUNT VERNON 
Signed M. C. P. Naples 
1799, gouache 
1417 inches 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


214 HAZARD, SALEM 

Michele Felice Corné, 1752-1845 

1805, gouache 

17X21%/, inches 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
Boer RANCIS 

Antoine Roux, 1765-1835 

1816, watercolor 

16 <221/, inches 

Peabody Museum of Salem 


mosULYSSES, CAP COOK 
CAs IT AWAY ON CAPE 
COD 
Attributed to Michele Felice Corné, 
1752-1845 
1802, gouache 
1314x1514 inches 
Peabody Museum of Salem 
217 INTERESTING INTELLI- 
GENCE! BOSTON, 
MEARGH27,,1794°. ... 
REPRINTED IN SALEM 
Broadside concerning the seizure 
by the British navy of French 
goods carried in American ships 
1714, «81/, inches 
Pies bOEPCRENIER IS THE 
SOUDESS.OE- LIBERTY: .. 
15 January 1807, wood engraving 
Political cartoon protesting the 
war and embargo 
181/, x21%/, inches (framed) 


219 IMPRESSED SEAMEN 
FROM SALEM 
30 March 1813, broadside from the 
Salem Gazette 
203/, x129/, inches 


220 SALEM GAZETTE OFFICE, 
me uReALY OF PEACE 
SIGNED & ARRIVED!..... 
PEBRUARY 13, 1815 
Broadside 
113/,7%/, inches 


221 CROWNINSHIELD’S 
WHARF 
George Ropes, 1788-1819 
1806, oil on canvas 
3214 x95 inches 
Essex Institute on deposit at Pea- 
body Museum of Salem 


222 SHIP MARGARET 
Early 19th century, watercolor 
1015 inches 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


223 ENTRY OF MERCHAN- 
DISE, IMPORTED BY 
SAMUEL DERBY IN THE 
SEP eV G ARE Ie 
FROM JAPAN & BATA- 
VU Avopee: 

10 June 1802, ship manifest 
211/,<19 inches 


22Ag Ie OPE LE AVA BIDE 
1802, Japanese 
Lacquer with mother-of-pearl 
inlay and painted decoration 
Height 291/, inches 
Brought to America on the ship 
Margaret in 1802 


225 NAVIGATION SCHOOL 
eo AM Ei DAM BERIT 
INFORMS HIS FRIENDS 
ivi heGONTINUES 
TO TEACH NAVIGA- 
ELO NEae 
[1818], broadside 
83/,<51/, inches 

226 NEW AMERICAN PRAC- 
TICAL NAVIGATOR 
Nathaniel Bowditch, 1773-1838 
Printed by Edmund M. Blunt, 

Newburyport, 1802 


227 SALEM MARINE SOCIETY 
A. Northey Junr del., S. Hill 
sculpt., Boston 


1797, vellum, membership certificate 
91/4, «1114 inches 


228 LAWS OF THE MARINE 
SOCIETY AT SALEM 
Printed by T. C. Cushing, 1801 
Pamphlet 


229 BY-LAWS AND REGULA- 
TIONS OF THEAEAS ts 
INDIA MARINE SOCIETY 
Printed by Thomas C. Cushing, 

1800 
Pamphlet 


230 PITCHER 
c. 1800, English transfer printed 
creamware 
Owned by James Barr 
Height 71/, inches, diameter of base 
4 inches 


231 PLATE 
c. 1800, English transfer printed 
creamware 
View of Salem harbor taken from 
the Marine Society Certificate 
Diameter 10 inches 


232 ASIATIC BANK SEAL 
c. 1803, brass 
Diameter 11/, inches 


233 COLLECTORS OFFICE 
seeps TRICTAOR SALEM 
& BEVERLY SEAL 
Early 19th century, brass 
Diameter 11/, inches 


234 NAVAL OFFICER ean 
DISTRICT OF SALEM & 
BEV BREYESEAL 
Early 19th century, brass 
Diameter 11/, inches 


259 (SL 
c. 1810, ivory and brass 
Length 51/, inches 
Belonged to Joseph Hiller 
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236 DERBY WHARF SEAL 
Early 19th century, brass 
Diameter 11/, inches 


237 LAUNCHING OF THE 
SHIP FAME 
George Ropes, Jr., 1788-1819 
1802, oil on canvas 
44 X33 / inches 


CARPENTER’S CERTIFI- 
CATE FOR SHIP FAME 
Retier Beckett 

15 November 1802 
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BELET HEAD FOR A SHIP 
5007. ONS 

Samuel McIntire, 1757-1811 

n.d., ink drawing 

91/,<13/, inches 


240 MODEL OF A DREDGING 
MACHINE FOR REMOV- 
ING MUD FROM THE 
HARBOR 
c. 1799, painted wood and tin 
Proposed by Elias Hasket Derby 
and given to the East India 
Marine Society in 1800 by 
Elias Hasket Derby, Jr. 

Height 61/, inches, depth 7 inches, 
width 141/ inches 

Peabody Museum of Salem 
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jocks 


PIECE;OF MATCH-ROPE 
Made by Joseph Vincent 

c. 1799, for the Frigate Essex 
Peabody Museum of Salem 


242 CERTIFICATE INDICAT- 
ING THAT NATHAN 
BLOOD OWNS ONE 
SHARE OF THE PRIVATE 
ARMED SCHOONER 
GENERAL PUTNAM 
20 September 1814 
4°/,x71/, inches 
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